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Cook,  B.  C. 


Springfield,    111. 
Playmate  of  Robert 


'Playmate  Of  Lincoln's 
Son   Recalls   Memories 

£&Un£qln^As  Father 

Lincoln's     diplomacy    ^vas-.  secede,  the  right  to  count  a  slave  three- 


Abraham      Lincoln'! 

applied  to 
I  fairs   of  the   nation,    according-   to   E.    C. 

Cook  of  Indianapolis,  a  former  resident 
;  of  Springfield  and  schoolmate  and 
]  playmate  of  Robert  Lincoln.     Mr.   Cook, 


ye; 


i   old, 


hood  days  three  houses  north  of  the 
Lincoln  homestead,  and  tells  an  inter- 
esting story  of  propositions  made  to 
1  Cock  and  h.<a  son  by  the  emancipator. 

Mr.  Cook  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  Springfield.  A  few  years  ago  lie  re- 
tired from  his  occupation  of  a  traveling 
salesman  and  went  to  Indianapolis  to 
reside.  In  a  recent  article  "In  Mem- 
ory of  Our  Martyred  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  Mr.  Cook  wrote: 
"This  day  brings  to  my  recollection 
''hood  days  i  ' 
itizen,  states 
I  having  been  born  in  Springfield,  111. 
in  1841,  cannot  help  but  review  with 
pleasure  our  acquaintance  and  how  he 
applied  his  great  ability  as  a  diplomat, 
on  his  son  Bob  and  myself.  We  were 
together 
Mr. 


the    family 


Lincoln    that     ..  „ 

horse  and  buggy  on  Saturday,  ... 
would  curry  the  horse,  clean  the  stable 
and  wash  the  buggy.  But  we  abused 
our  privilege  and  took  the  horse  out 
without  leave  or  license  one  Sunday  and 
went  hickory  nut  hunting.  On  our  re- 
turn in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lincoln  came 
down  to  the  stable  and  seeing  the  sack 
of  nuts  said,  'Boys,  couldn't  vou  find 
any  day  but  Sunday  to  go  nutting  ■>'  We 
told  him  'the  better  the  day,  the  better 
the  deed,'  as  we  had  good  luck  that  dav. 
He  retorted,  if  that  is  the  case,  you 
can't  use  the  horse  for  the  next  two 
Saturdays,  for  one  good  Sunday  will 
suffice  for  two  poor  Saturdays.  But 
the  following  Saturday  morning  he 
said,  T)oys  I  will  compromise  with  you, 
you  can  have  your  choice,  vou  can  curry 
the  horse  and  keep  the  stable  clean  and 
not  use  the  horse  on  either  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  or  do  as  you  have  been  doing 
and   use  the  horse  on   Saturday  ' 

"Of  course,  we  accepted  the  only  al- 
ternative, which  I  always  considered  a 
one-side  compromise.  I  notice  he  used 
the  same  diplomacy  in  his  proclamation 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy  when  he 
told  them  they  could  lay  down  their 
arms  and  come  back  in  the  Union  with 
or  without  their  slaves  by  a  certain 
date,  but  come  back  they  must.  But 
-   well  as  Bob 


>uth   did   not   fare  i 


and  I  did. 

"But    my    fondest    and      m< 
recollection    of    Mr.    Lincoln    U 


he    50's,    when    he    made    his    .„,. 
bate  campaign  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
the    little    giant    and    great    Democratic 


.   majority    in    congress. 

:    squatter    sovereignty    doctrin 

teiTitorv     law    had    to    protect    ; 


Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  many  other 
issues  were  bones  of  contention  and 
were  stumbling  blocks  to  our  national 
peace,  harmony  and  very  existence. 

"Through  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  his  cour- 
age,- wisdom  and  high  ideals  of  nation- 
alism, leveled  those  mountains  of  con- 
tention and  resurfaced  the  Nation  to  a 
smooth  level  and  cemented  the  states 
together  and  encircled  them  with  an 
endless  chain  that  cannot  be  broken,  we 
stand  today  as  the  greatest  and  finest 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  guided 
by  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
directed  through  the  kind  hand  of 
Providence. 

"I  very  pleasantly  remember  the  last 
time  I  saw  Lincoln,  in  April,  1860.  As 
a  third  door  neighbor.  I  went  over  to 
bid  the.  family  goodbye,  as  I  was  going 
to  start  that  night  for  Pike's  Peak  with 
my  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
my  hand  and  said,  'My  boy  you  are 
rather  young  and  unsophisticated  to 
battle  the  world  in  a  wild  mining  camp, 
but  always  think  carefully  of  what  you 
do,  conduct  yourself  from  a  high  moral 
standpoint,  stand  by  the  courage  of 
your  conviction  and  I  hope  and  trust 
that  you  may  have  the  best  of  success.' 
I  regret  I  did  not  take  his  advice. 

"I  did  not  return  to  Springfield  until 
1872.  Our  Martyred  President  was  lying 
in  his  vault,  he  had  done  his  work  and 
had  done  it  well,  and  had  been  called 
for  his  heavenly  reward.  Although  I 
am  past  the  eightieth  milestone,  I  can't 
help  but  look  back  in  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  past  and  join  my  voice  with  the 
of  the  Nation  in  giving  praise  f 
from  whom  a"  *"' 
opportune  ar 
Abraham   Lincoln. 

"E.  C.  Cook, 
"528   North  Alabama  Street. 

"Indianapolis,  Ind,"  A 


vivid 


declare   the    public    

sured  that  this  Nation  must  become  all 
free  or  all  slave.  A  house  divided 
against   itself  cannot   stand. 

"At  that  time  I  did  not  know  or 
realize  that  ho  waS  ediMting  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  moulding  th.  public  senti- 
ment on  the  question  of  state  rights 
and  preparing  them  as  good  citizens  to 
meet  the  inevitable  calamity  that  in  his 
wisdom  and  foresight  he  saw  would 
come  as  a  result  of  state  rights  doc- 
trine as  advocated  by  the  southern 
Democracy,  and  thank  God.  he  was  born 
and  brought  forth  in  an  opportune  time 
to  take  over  the  helm  of  this  Nation 
and  remove  all  those  issues  from  our 
beloved  land  and  relegate  them  to  the 
scrap  pile.     Such  issues  as  the   right  to, 


Ct>o\< 


Civil  War  Veteran  Displayed 

Magic    Skill    Before 

President  Lincoln 


Another  of  the  few  frail  human 
links  connecting  the  present  gener- 
ation with  the  stirring  days  of  the 
Civil  war  was  snapped  today  when 
Horatio  G.  Cooke,  a  scout  of  wide 
repute,  with  many  adventures  to  his 
credit,  died  at  7:30  o'clock  at  the 
age  of  80  years  in  his  home  at  212 
North  Manhattan  place.  Cooke  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  was  present  at  the 
time  of  his  assassination. 

Known  professionally  as  Major 
Harry  Cooke,  "the  American  wiz- 
ord,"  Cooke  was  the  organizer  and 
honorary  perpetual  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Society  of  Magicians, 
following  40  years  of  experience  as 
an  entertainer  and  exposer  of  fraud- 
ulent methods  used  by  fake  "me- 
diums." 

SKILLED  MAGICIAN 
;  was  his  skill  as  a  magician 
which  first  brought  Cooke  to  the 
personal  attention  of  Lincoln. 
Cooke's  reputation  for  deftness  with 
,  rope  had  spread  among  his  army 
ompanions,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  war 
l  connection  with  his  duties.  While 
there,  President  Lincoln  entered  and 
smarked: 

"Well,  lad,  I  am  informed  that  you 
are  rather  tricky." 

Cooke,  feeling  that  he  was  being 
reprimanded,  protested  his  inno- 
cence of  any  wrongdoing. 

"I  thought  we  would  make  an  in- 
vestigation," was  the  President's 
comment. 

PRESENTS  TRICK 
Then,  to  Cooke's  surprise,  a  50- 
foot  clothesline  was  produced  and 
e  was  tied  up  by  two  generals  and 
senator,  and  invited  to  release 
himself.  Cooke  thus  learned  that 
knowledge  of  his  facility  in  the 
tricks  which  subsequently  made 
Houdini  famous,  had  gone  broad- 
cast. 

Cooke  enlisted  in  the  Union  forces 
at  the  age  of  18  years  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Civil  war,  leaving 


the  Iowa  country  school  he  had  been 
teaching  and  taking  eight  of  hia 
former  pupils  into  the  army  with 
him.  He  was  born  in  Norwich. 
Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1844. 

RIFLE  EXPERT 
Cooke's  expertness  with  the  rifle 
I  resulted  in  his  being  named  a  spe- 
cial scout  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  this  capacity  his 
little  party  was  ambushed  and  cap- 
tured by  guerrillas,  subjected  to  vari- 
ous indignities  and  threatened  with 
death.  While  under  guard,  awaiting 
execution  in  reprisal  for  killing  of 
some  of  the  guerrillas  by  federal 
troops,  Cooke's  almost  phenomenal 
ability  to  effect  his  escape  from 
bonds,  enabled  him  to  escape,  re- 
lease his  companions,  and  flee  with 
them  into  the  woods  where  they 
[wandered  half-starved  for  several 
days,     until    picked    up     by    Union 

This  adventure  resulted  in  Cooke's 
loss  of  his  letter  of  appointment  as 
a  scout,  signed  by  President  Lin- 
coln. In  the  hope  of  replacing  the 
historic  document,  Cooke  called  at 
the  White  House  on  the  evening  of 
the  President's  assassination,  and 
was  told  that  the  nation's  executive 
had  gone  to  Ford's  theater  for  the 
j  evening. 

Cooke  followed  him  there,  and  he 
I  had  been  in  the  theater  about  20 
minutes,  when  a  pistol  shot  was 
heard,  and  J.  Wilkes  Booth  was  seen 
to  leap  from  the  President's  box  to 
the  stage.  With  many  otl 
Cooke  remained  near  the  h< 
across  the  street  from  the  the; 
to  which  the  dying  Lincoln 
taken.  The  following  morning,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stanton,  seeing  him 
there,  took  him  into  the  room  where 
|  the  President's  body  lay,  and  per- 
mitted  him   to   look  upon   the   great 


!  fac 


Cooke    left 
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OF 

RECALLED  By  THE 
BUGLER_QF_GUARD 

Hiram.  Cook,  of  Circleville,  Gave 

the  Alarm  When  I^nj^oh1 

Was  Shot  Down. 

TELLS      THRILLING      STORY 

Two  of  Personal    Bodyguard    on 

Duty  That  Night,  Now  Live 

in  Columbus. 


Forty-five  years  ago  next 
Hiram  Cook  of  Circleville,  a 
of  President  Lincoln's  person; 
guard,  was  sitting  on  the  sid 
bunk  in  Washington,  his 
open  to  learn  the  cause 
of  feet  of  an  excited 
for    the    barracks 


asked  the  president  if  he  would  afe^inSton    "    ^^    S*3** 

•vices  of  a  company  of  cavalry.  |       ^nd   their  applications     were 


nember 
body- 


,f  the  patter  | 
an  breaking  | 
h    the    guard  j 


rtered.  A  second  later  the  run- 
,    so.dier   broke   into   the    room    and 
seeing    Cook    sitting    waiting,    shouted: 
"Sound    the   alarm!    Seward's    assas- 

Cook    grabbed    his 
from    one   end    of  the    barracks 
lowing      "boots    and 
nutes    later    the      tr 


and      r,p\ 

r 

ther  ""    jadd,e< 

Seve 

mounted    and    on    its   way   to    aewar.nt 

[Tome,    at    a    hard    gallop,    when    at    tL 

corner  of  Pennsyl    " 

streets    another    n 

stopped    them    by      wavn 
wildly   in   front   of  them, 

even    more   startling    announcer 
"To   Ford's  theater!    Lincoln 

STILL  HAS  THE  B'JGLu. 
The  bugler,  Hiram  Cook,  still  Uvea 
n^i.-cjeville  where  he  has  been  keep- 
ing a  hook  store  for  many  years.  He 
■till  1ms  In  his  possession  the  bugle 
or !    which    he    sounded    the    alarm    the  |     he   had  been   In 


x  and  Fourteen. 

lember  of  the  gua  y 
3  his  arms  | 
,nd  gave  the  j 
mcement: 

I   shot!"  ; 


and  the  president  said  he  would.  Gov 
ernor  Tod  returned  to  Columhus  and  I 
issued  a  call  to  the  military  committee! 
in  each  county  of  the  state,  asking  for  j 
one  picked  man  for  "special  service" 
in  the  cavalry.  The  character  of  the 
service   was   not    made   known, 

Mr.  Cook  had  been  in  the  service 
twice,  the  last  time  as  a  member  of  a 
regimental  band,  and  returned  home 
sick  when  it  was  mustered  out.  The 
military  committee  in  Pickaway  coun- 
ty had  spoken  to  him  of  Governor 
Tod's  call,  and  he  thought  the  matter 
over  for  some,  time.  He  had  by  this 
time  recovered  his  health  and  was 
working  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter. 
One  afternoon,  while  at  work  at  his 
bench  with  a  jack  plane  In  hand,  he 
suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and 
dropping  his  plane  on  the  bench,  an- 
nounced: "Boys,  I'm  going  to  enlist." 
With  that  he  took  off  his  apron, 
caught  the  first  coach  out  of  Circleville 
for  Columbus — there  was  no  railroad 
at  that  time — and  appeared  at  the 
state  house.  The  enlisting  officer  told 
him  the  company  was  full  and  he 
could  not  be  taken.  He  argued  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  the  enlisting  of- 
ficer, but  to  no  purpose,  and  then  went 
out  in  the  state  house  hall,  much  dis*- 
appointed,  when  he  saw  a  captain  of 
cavalry  sitting  in  an  open  window  at 
the  end  of  the  hall. 

FINALLY   ACCEPTED. 
"Are    you    captain    of    this .  company 
being   enlisted?"   he   asked,    giving   the  j 
military  salute. 
"Yes." 

"I  would  like  to  enlist  in  it." 
"Well,  go  on  in  and  enlist."  i    | 

"They  say  the  company's     full     and 
they  can't  take  me." 

"Well,  then,  I  guess  they  can't." 
Cook  thought  the  situation  over  for 
a  minute,  then  said:  "I  understand 
this  company  is  for  cavalry  service. 
Have  you  a  bugler?  You'll  need  one  if 
it's  cavalry." 

"We've  got  one  bugler,  but  we  need 
another  one.     Can  you  blow  a  bugle?" 
"I  played   in   a  regimental   band." 
"All    right,    go    in    and    enlist      as    a 
bugler." 

And  in  Mr.  Cook  went  and  enlisted. 
The  next  day  he  failed  to  pass  the 
physical  examination,  and  again  he 
expostulated  on  being  refused,  saying 
ervlce.  "WTere 
you  discharged   for   disability?" 


raB  assassinated,  and, 
3££  lriU  blasts  aroused  Washlng- 
STS  danger  as  the  troops  swept 
through  the.  street  en  route  to  the 
.cena  of  the  tragedy.  cruder 

Joseph  T.  Fulkerson     of  1 55    .Soudgf 
avenue,   Columbus,     and     Cbart-g, 
Smucker   of    675    Neil    avenue     Colum 
bus    were   both   members   of   the   same 
I;,;p,    Which    was    officially    known    as 
the    Seventh     Independent    Company    of 
,1V     til,.rnion  Light  Guard. 
but  Which   is  and   was  better  know, 
Lincoln's   bodyguard.     J.     M.    Yeo 
Chlllicotlv.    was   another     ^berjf 
this  bodyguard,  a.ui  scattered  througfe 
Ohio    and   in   various  other   sections   Of 
?he  country-  a-  th,r,y-six  other  men-.l 

forty  in  all-   th  *J°** 

to  be  living  of  the    108  men   who  jy 

Usted  at  Colu.nl. us  December  17.  1«<>4 
"„d  left  .his  city  for  Washington  Ave 
days   later. 

A    PERSONAL   GUARD. 
Sonrt   few    weeks    praprlous     t 
time        Covernor       David      Tod 

\v  hin-ton  and  was  struck  with  the  I  they  were  sent  to  th«  front  some  other 
fn't  tha~t  to  assassinate  Lincoln  would  I  company  would  have  to  be  sent  from 
Lt  Jomn-ir.iiveiv  easy  matter.  He  |  the  front  to  Washington,  as  the  serv- 
De   a  c       '  "'  'ice* must    be    performed    by      someone. 


"No." 

"Where's  your  discharge? 

"At  Circleville." 

"If  we   had   that   we  might   consld< 
it." 

Mr.  Cook  hurried  out  and  asked  one 
of  the  other  men  in  the  company  to 
answer  his  name  at  roll  call,  took 
French  leave  and  came  back  the  next 
day  with  his  discharge,  and  after  look- 
ing it  over  and  some  palavering  he 
waa   accepted. 

WERE    DISAPPOINTED. 

The   company   remained    In   camp   at 
Camp   Tod,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent  Union   station,    until    Its   departure 
for     Washington,  ,  December     22,   1S63. 
The    men    were    all   very    much    disap- 
pointed  when    they    found    the    kind    Oi 
service   they   were    to      perform.      They 
had  expected  to  be  placed  In  some 
I  dangerous  place  where  all  would  i 
I  name    and    fame    for    themselves,    and 
thin  I  made   repeated   applications   to  be  sent 
Isited  |  to    the    front,    only   to    be    told    that    If 


They  did  not  know  at  that  time  of  the 
honor  that  would  later  come  to  them 
as  result  of  their  service. 

On  reaching  Washington  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  company 
were  assigned  to  duty  as  couriers, 
leaving  about  one-third  for  active 
duty.  Twenty,  twenty-five  and  thirty 
men  would  go  with  the  president  when 
the  services  of  the  guard  were  need- 
ed, and  as  It  happened  the  other  bug- 
ler, Joslah  Chance,  was  assigned  to 
other  duty  and  later  was  given  a  com- 
mission as  captain  in  a  colored  regi- 
ment, so  that  the  duties  of  bugler  al- 
ways fell  to  Mr.  Cook.  He  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  guard,  so  was  always 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  president's 
carriage. 

OFTEN  SAW  LINCOLN. 
In  this  way  he  saw  much  of  the 
president  at  close  range,  and  tells 
many  interesting  stories.  One  is  of  a 
visit  the  president  made  to  Ft.  Stev- 
ens, accompanied  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard and  a  colonel,  an  inspector  of  forts, 
on  the  occasion  J>i  General  Jubal  Ear- 
ly's raid  in  which  he  threatened  Wash- 
ington. The  three  men  made  the  trip  , 
In  an  army  ambulance.  They  were 
met  on  the  road  to  the  fort  by  one  of 
the  fighting  McCooks— either  Gener- 
al McDowell  McCook  or  General  Rob- 
ert McCook.  The  general  placed  his 
foot  on  the  axle  of  the  ambulance,  and 
said:  "Mr.  President,  it  looks  like 
we're  going  to  have  a   warm   time." 

It  was  a  hot,  dusty  day,  and  the 
president  Intentionally  misunderstood 
the  general  and  replied:  "Yes.  it  is 
hot  and  dusty,  but  it  will  be  Just  as 
and  dusty  for  those  fellows  over 
there,"  nodding  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Early's  army  was  en- 
camped. 

The  Union  Light  Guards'  barracks 
was  in  what  was  known  as  the  "White 
Lot,"  just  south  of  the  old  treasury 
building,  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  The 
night  of  Lincoln's  assassination  three 
members  of  the  guano"  were  standing 
at  the  gate  of  a  vacant  lot  near  Sew- 
ard's residence,  and  noticed  a  horse 
hitched  in  front  of  Seward's  home. 
Nothing  was  thought  of  it.  nor  was 
anything  thought  to  be  wrong  when  a 
man  came  out  of  the  door,  walked 
leisurely  to  the  horse,  mounted  and 
started  to  ride    away  slowly. 

A  second  later  a  second  man  came 
running  out  of  Seward's  door  crying: 
"Seward's  assassinated." 

The  three  men  started  after  the 
horseman,  who  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  soon  outdistanced  them.  Two  of 
them  continued  the  chase,  while  the 
third  turned  and  started  on  a  run  for 
the  barracks  to  give  the  alrm.  Mr. 
Cook  had  Just  crawled  in  his  bunk  a 
few  minutes  before  and  was  lying  in  It 
when  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
running  soldier.  His  first  thought  was 
that  something  was  wrong,  but  his  idea 
was  that  Washington  had  been  at- 
tacked. He  sat  up  in  Ms  bunk  with 
his  feet  on  the  floor,  waiting  for  the 
soldier  to  appear. 

RODE  INTO  CROWD. 
There  was  no  time  lost  in  sounding 
the  alarm  because  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Cook  was  on  hand  and  ready.  It  was 
Just  seven  minutes  until  the  troop 
was  wildly  galloping  down  the  avenue, 
to  be  stopped,  as  stated,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Fourteenth  and  Informed 
that  Lincoln  had  been  Shot.  Down 
Fourteenth  they  went  galloping,  the 
bugler  ahead  sounding  the  alarm,  to  F 
street,  then  up  F  to  Tenth— the  thea- 
ter being  located  on  Tenth  betwer- 
Pennsylvanla  and    F. 


..„ 


The  block  was  black  witn  people 
but  the  troop  did  not  hesitate.  Down 
the  street  It  went  at  a  gallop,  through 
the  crowd.  Whether  anyone  was  rid- 
den down  by  the  horses,  or  how  many 
of  them  were  ridden  down,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  troop  did  not  know.  They 
did  not  stop  to  see.  They  reached 
the  theater  just  as  Lincoln  had  been 
carried  into  the  house  across  the 
street  in  which  he  died.  Turning  In 
either  direction  here,  the  troopers 
drove  the  people  out  either  end  of  the 
block,  onto  Pennsylvania  avenue  and 
F  street,  then  stood  guard  until  Lin- 
coln's  death  the  next    morning. 

Lincoln's  body  was  taken  to  the  East 
room  in  the  White  House,  and  several 
members  of  the  guard  were  detailed  to 
act  as  a  guard  of  honor.  Mr.  Cook 
was  present  with  the  detail  at  the  pri- 
vate funeral  held  in  the  East  room,  and 
sat  at  the  head  of  Lincoln's  coffin,  not 
three  feet  from  it.  He  blew  taps  on 
the  bugle  as  a  part  of  the  funeral 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Cook  has  been  asked  several 
times  by  the  custodian  of  the  build- 
ing In  which  Lincoln  died,  whether 
he  would  part  with  it.  Though  Mr. 
Cook  supposed  a  good  round  sum 
would  be  offered  for  it,  he  never  en- 
tered into  negotiations,  as  he  was  and 
is  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  He 
left    Columbus    with  a    ship's  bugle,  a 


shorter  one  than  the  one  he  blew  the 
night  of  the  assassination,  but  he  did 
not  like  its  tone,  and  bought  this  one 
because  it  was  softer.  The  cord 
which  hung  on  the  ship's  bugle  was 
transferred  to  the  new  one,  and  to  all 
appearances  it  is  as  good  now  as  It 
was  45  years  ago.  The  bugle,  too,  is 
in  good  condition.  It  was  cleaned  and 
polished  recently,  on  account  of  the 
Lincoln  centenary,  and  when  a  Dis- 
patch reporter  visited  Mr.  Cook  at  Cir- 
cleville  last  week  he  blew  "boots  and 
saddles"  on  it  just  as  he  blew  it  that 
eventful  night  years  ago. 

From  a  roster  of  living  members  of 
the  guard,  made  up  by  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Bride  of  Indianapolis  ihe  following  list 
is  made  up: 

Paul  Metzger,^  Salem,  Ohio;  George 
C.  Ashniun,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  now 
president  of  the  survivors'  organiza- 
tion; George  G.  Banks,  Antwerp, 
Ohio;  Henry  C.  Baird,  Zanesville, 
,Ohio;  Theodore  F.  Bailey,  Delaware, 
Ohio;  William  P.  Bogardus,  Bfi.  Ver- 
non, Oh:o;  Abraham  T.  Brechbill,  De- 
fiance, Ohio;  John  Crowe,  Defiance, 
Ohio;  Hiram  Cook,  CircleviUe,  Ohio; 
C.  H.  Spencer,  Circlevllle  Ohio;  Rob- 
ert J.  Cox,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Joseph 
Fulkerson,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Martin 
Gorman,  Defiance,  Ohio;  William  H. 
Hughes,  Spr'ngfield,  Ohio;  Milton 
Koogle,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio;  And: 
Mayfield,  Norton,  Ohio;  James  N. 
Mayfield,  Norton,  Ohio;  George  Or 
man,  Lancaster,  Ohio;  John  C 
khodes,  Urbana,  |  Ohio;  Charles  C 
iSmucker,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Emery  C. 
Swank,  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Nelson  Tway, 
jttileville,  Ohio;  Joshua  N.  Yeo,  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio;  Arthur  W.  White,  Bost 
Wick,  Neb.;  Horace  S.  Fuller,  Crete, 
Nab-;  William  P.  Anderson,  Washing- 
ion,  D.  C;  Ephriam  Adamson,  Mowe- 
Qua,  111.;  Edward  P.  Brown,  Zebra, 
Mo.;  John  I.  Burnham,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Marshall  D.  Ellis,  Washington,  D.  C; 
John  F.  Kellar,  Crookston,  N,eb.; 
George  F.  Laubender,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 
Samuel  Lynn,  Bentonville,  Ark. 
Frank  P.  Lutz,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Robert, 
W.  McBride,  Indianapolis,  Ind„  who 
has  written  a  short  history  of  the 
guard,  and  from  which  this  list  is 
copied;  Nathaniel  -Page,  Cuba  Mo. 
James  D.  Baikes,  Moberly,  Mo.;  Smith 
Stimmel,  Casselton,  N.  D.;  George 
Terry,   San    Diego, .  Cal. 

The  enlistments  from  Franklin 
county  were:  George  A.  Bennett,  Ar- 
thur W.  White,  J.  B.  Jameson  and 
John  F.  F:eld  and  the  following 
colored  cooks:  William  Cook,  William 
Davis,  John  Carter  and  James  Robin-, 
son..  i 
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3ook,  Rufus 


BEBATE,  RESIDES 
NEAR  BOULDER 


ALTHOUGH  NOW   96   YEARS   HE 

RECALLS    FAMOUS 

EVENT 


WORSHIPED  LINCOLN  FROM 
,  FIRST  TIME  HE  SAW  ABE 


tion 

(Living  at  32  East  Clark  street,  is 
Rufus  M.  Cook,  now  in  his  96th 
year.  He  was  present  at  the  fa- 
mous Lincoln-Douglas  debate  and 
lives  near  the  historic  spot  where 
it  was  held.  He  is  the  subject  of  the 
retrospective  fantasy  which  follows. 
—Editor's  Note.) 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  Rufus 

Room  number  50  in  the  old  his- 
oric  Brewster  House  in  Freeport. 
When  the  white-haired  attendant 
showed,  me  into  this  large,  many 
windowed,  sunny  room  and  said, 
"This  is  Lincoln's  room."  I  gasped, 
"Not  LINCOLN'S—  not  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S?"  —       -^ 

"Yes,  this  in  Lincoln's  and  across 
the  hall,  number  49,  is  Douglas' 
room."  And  much  gratified  hy'-my 
amazement,  he  left. 

It  seemed  almost  too  wonderful 
that,  out  of  the  whole,  wide  world 
of  rooms  I  should  be  led  to  this  one. 
Yet  it  must  be  true.  There  was  his 
picture  on  the  wall  and  beneath  it 
one  of  the  little,  bent  log  cabin  with 
the  two  trees  guarding  it. 
Then  my  friends  arrived. 

After  awhile  they  left  and  I  was 
alone  with  my  happy  thoughts.  I 
thought  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
"Rufus." 

Rufus  was  reared  among  the  New 
England  hills  and  spent  his  days  as 
did  most  mountain  boys,  picking  ap- 
ples,   making    maple    sugar,    bring- 
ing the  oxen  down  from  the  rocky 
pasture   on    the     mountain,      eating 
beans,    brown    bread,    blueberry    pie 
and   pancakes   with   loads   of   maple 
'sugar.      The   hero    of    his      boyhood 
jdays  was  John     Wentworth,     nick- 
jnamed   "Long  John"   on  account   of 
his  length  of  limb.     Long  John  was 
born   In  the  most  amazingly  rambl- 
ing house  on   the  top  of  long    long 
Wentworth    Hill.      Its   many    additi- 
ons told  the  story  of  more  children 
more  sheep  and  more  oxen.     Long 
(John   left  his  mountain  home   near 
Sandwich  Corners,  came  to  Chicago 
land  arose  to  much  fame  and  honor" 
jas    the    mayor      of      the      somewhat 
youthful    city. 
I      In   a  likewise  spreading  home   on 
/another  mountain,  young  Rufus  sav- 
ed his   earnings,   took  some  carded, 
I  spun     wool     across     the     mountain1 


range  to  Campton  Mills,  came  home 
in  the  evening  with  a  piece  of  gray 
cloth  and  was  ere  long  the  possessor 
of  a  home-spun  suit  of  clothes  made 
by  a  female  member  of  the  family. 
,  Strong,  slender  and  alive,  Rufia 
came  west  and  bought  a  few  hun- 
dred acres  of  beautiful  Illinois 
prairie  land  at  two  dollars  an  acre. 
Happy  days  followed,  days  of  work, 
nights  of  study.  One  day  Rufus 
learned  much  to  his  satisfaction 
that  his  boyhood  hero,  the  then 
mayor  of  Chicago,  was  to  make  a 
'speech  at  Sterling,  111.,  eo  Rufus  un- 
hitched the  horses  from  the  plow, 
flonned  the  homespun  suit  and 
alone,  on  horseback,  went  to  Ster- 
ling. 

Sure  enough  on  the  platform, 
among  lesser  personages,  sat  th? 
wonderful  John  Wentworth  from, 
their  home  corners  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Rufus  sat  contentedly,  expect- 
antly, until— well,  something  seemed 
to  be  wrong  with  the  crowd.  John 
Wentworth  on  the  platform-and 
the  people  were  calling  for  Lincoln. 
Why  Lincoln,  whoever  he  might  be" 
The  calling  was  persistent  so  Rufus 
turned  to  the  man  next  him  and 
asked,  "Who  is  Lincoln  and  why 
are  they  calling  for  him?"  The  man 
turned,  to  Rufus  and  answered. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN"  and  Rufus 
subsided,  no  wiser  than  he  had' 
been,  prepared  to  listen  patiently 
through  until  such  time  as  his  be- 
loved Long  John  should  speak. 

When  Lincoln  came  forward 
young  Rufus  marvelled  afresh.  This 
strange  looking  man,  so  dusty  and 
unkempt  wearing  a  soiled  lin=n 
duster!  He  began  to  speak.  He 
teemed  to  be  all  right.  Well,  it  was 
Interesting.  Rufus  sat  up  An 
hour  went  by.  A  strange  thought 
formulated  itself  in  young  Rufus' 
mind.  "Why,  he's  the  most  beaauti- 
,ul  man  I  ever  saw."  Gone  from  his 
consciousness  Long  John  and  the 
others.  Rufus  went  back  to  his  I 
horses,  a  new  idctf  in  his  heart 
StelT  ?ai£!  A  debat6  between 
Lnco,n  f  ~°USlas  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Freeport,  to  take  place 
in  a  few  days.  The  homespun  suit 
©nee  more.  Another  long  ride  ' 
across  the  prairie-and  Freeport. 
Horses,  wagons,  farmers  carrying 
whips,  lunches,  farms,  ham,et, 
,wns  and  cities  all  represented 

Down    the    principal    street    camel 
'wo  fine  horses,  drawing  a  very  im 

s,raeteSdVthe8UtterinS  €C,Uipa*e  and 
awv  nn  ?'"  WaS  lhe  silk5'  sch°I- 
•rly  Douglas,  smiling  and  bowing 
with    much    self    assurance.      Good! 

£>  sSee        ^^  tHe  Pe°P,e  had  come 
Then-a    great    oak    wagon_ 

WoirT,        Ses    c'Hvfin      by   Jo<>" 
J,"^  farmer-  an<*  With   others  in 
the   wagon,   a   tali,   eaunt    r, 
¥gh  black  cloth  hat  and  instead  of 
*  hnen  duster,  a  shawl.  Yes,  duster, 

?uTu~\^rw:shehameto-vou^! 

•U   AbraS   Soln?    ma"-here 

r-"^rSs^^- 

H«».th.„e   whil,    |jeri|„B    e„.    ££ 

:    I:"r"*   tried   it. 

'and 


L.-a   Debate  -  Freeport,    111. 


wasn't  it  ■wonderful?  It  fitted  his 
head  perfectly.  One  more  joy  ad- 
ded to  the  day.  Then  came  th« 
speeches.  Many  persons  of  note 
upon  the  platform,  Hundreds  of  ex- 
pectant faces  turned  in  their  direc- 
tion. Some  one  introduced  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Perfectly  groomed, 
elegant,  cultured,  he  made  a  won- 
derful impression  and  when  finally 
at  down  many  and  favorable  : 
were  the  comments.  "Hard  to  beat 
that."  "He's  our  man." 
Then  Lincoln.  The  greater  part 
t  of  the  crowd  had  never  seen  him. 
Dismayed  and  sorrowing,  young  Ru- 
fus sensed  the  disappointment  and 
even  a  subdued  titter  here  and 
there.  Well— they  didn't  know.  So 
different  from  Douglas.  Yes,  so  dif- 
ferent! 

He  began  to  speak  and  the  crowd 
became  still.  So  still.  Men  were 
no  longer  conscious  of  themselves 
or  their  neighbors.  The  great  ci 
become  a  breath,  a  mind, -u  so 
3ne  soul — as  the  message  c 
through  from  Infinity,  obedie 
reflected  by  the  one  who  could  for- 
get self  completely  and  allow 
words  to  bear  the  thought,  m 
dreaming  how  once  it  had  been 
born,  it  would  fill  the  whole  e< 
and  never,  never  die.  Freedom 
brought    to    the      consciousness 


Back     to     the     Brewster     House 

I  shaking  hands  with  the  speakers. 
Young  Rufus  shook  the  small,  white 
hand  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then 
approached  his  idol  and  when  his 
hand  was  held  in  a  great  warm  ' 
.  clasp  and  his  eyes  looked  into  the 
|  beautiful,  gray  ones  above  him,  the 
day  for  Rufus  was  glorified. 

Thel  umber  wagon  again.  Well 
was  is  the  difference?  An  ass  into 
!  Jerusalem,  a  lumber  wagon  into 
Freeport,  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  in 
to  Bourget  Field,  bringing  messages 
of  Love,  Freedom,  Peace.  Mistaken 
Pilates  are  always  too  late  with 
r  useless  work.  The  messages 
come  through  and  are  received  and 
nothing  can  change  them  through 
eternity. 

There  is  a  tall  monument  in  Rose 
hill  cemetery  bearing  the  name  of 
John  Wentworth.  There  is  one  in 
j  Lincoln  Park  which  every  man,  wo 
man  and  child  loves.  There  is  some 
one  comes  to  our  home  in  Chicago 
and  a  tiny  two  year  old  calls  him 
Si-eat  grandfather."  Someone 
whom  we  all  dearly  love.  "Young 
Rufus"  with  ninety  six  beautiful 
years  to  his  credit.  Years  extend- 
ing from  tallow  candles  to  electric 
lights,  from  melodions  to  radios, 
from  oxcarts  to  aeroplanes. 

So.  here  alone,  in  the  old  historic 
Brewster  House,  in  room  number 
50,  I  make  obeisance  to  my  beloved 
|  Rufus  and  to  the  little  bent  lor 
cabin  and  to  "the  most  beautiful 
I  man,"  Abraham  Lincoln. 


<as'   hat! 
fi»  high  . 
i-eKfoo"  on   I 
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Cook,    Dr.   VJilliam  Wesley 


Cincinnati,   Ohio 
shook  hands  with  L. 


Cfi,  < 


~7p£; 
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Dr.  William  Wesley  Cook'  of  Chicago, 
after  reading  a  reference  in  The  Daily  ' 
News  to  a  grandfather  who  shook  hands  i 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  sixty-three  years ! 
ago  on  the  steps  of  the  Burnet  house,  | 
Cincinnati,  has  written  to  say  that  he 
was  one  of  the  great  throng  to  meet 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  that  same  day.  He 
writes: 

"My  family  revered  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
to  my  mind  the  savior  of  the  nation' 
was  on  a  par  v.1th  Jesus,  *the  savior 
of  mankind.'  So  when  my  father  told 
me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  In  the  city 
and  that  he  would  take  me  to  see  him 
I  Imagined  myself  like  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Bible  when  'all  Jerusalem 
turned  out  to  meet  Him.' 

"Proudly  I  clung  to  the  hand  of  my 
father  who  wore  the  uniform  of  an  army 
surgeon.  In  front  of  the 'Burnet  house 
hundreds  were  in  line  ahead  of  us,  but 
my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  towered  above  all.  That  seemed 
very  suitable  to  me  considering  how 
great  he  was. 

"When  our  turn  finally  came  Mr. 
Lincoln  lifted  me  in  his  arms  and  hur- 
riedly whispered:  'Son,  do  you  love  your 
mother?'  and  when  I  said  'Yeth,  thir,' 
he  added,  'Love  her  as  long  as  you  live; 
she's  the  best  friend  you'll  ever  have.'' 
In  another  moment  I  was  on  my  feet 
in  the  surging  crowd,  feeling  blest  Just 
as  other  children  had  been  blest  when 
Jesus  took  them  in  His  arms. 

"Probably  thou.-ands  of  other  children 
pasfed  through  a  similar  experience,  but 
mine  is  a  lasting  memory,  and  again 
I  seem  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice  and 
to  feel  the  touch  of  his  cheek  against 
mine  as  I  recall  the  incident.  He  im- 
pressively told  me  a  great  truth  that  a 
mother  'Is  the  best  friend  you  via  ever 
have,'  but  I  did  not  need  his  admonition 
to  'love  her  as  long  as  you  live.' 

"When  the  war  was  declared  at  an 
end  Cincinnati  went  wild  with  joy.  in 
the  great  parade  my  father  was  a  mar- 
shal, my  sister  was  the  goddess  of 
liberty  and  with  other  little  boys  I  rode 
in  a  decorated  wagon  where  we  all  sang 
ourselves  hoarse  with  such  nongs  »■ 
'The  Union  Forever'  and  'John  Brown.'  " 


Coomer,   F.   L. 


Mill  Springs,   Kjr. 


RECALLS  THRILLS 
OF  RIDE  ON  HORSE 
BEHIND  LINCOLN 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Feb.  11.— [Spe- 
cial.]—The  passing  of  78  years  has 
not  dimmed  the  thrill  F.  L.  Coomer 
experienced  in  riding  on  a  horse  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860  when  Lin- 
coln was  campaigning  in  Kentucky 
for  the  presidency.  Coomer  was  85 
years  old  yesterday, 

"  I  was  among  thousands  who  gath- 
ered at  the  river  front  at  Mill 
Springs,  Ky.,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  carrying  Lincoln,"  Coo- 
mer recalled.  "  I  sat  on  the  ground 
with  other  boys  watching  him.  He 
had  a  red  handkerchief  around  his 
neck  and  his  pants  were  stuffed  in 
his  boots. 

"  When  he  finished  he  borrowed  a 
horse  from  my  father  to  take  him  to 
Hodgenville,  10  miles  away,  where 
he  wanted  to  visit  his  brother.  I 
went  with  him  to  bring  the  horse 
back.  He  road  in  the  saddle  and  I 
rode  behind  him." 
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Coomer,   F.   L. 


RECALLS  THRILLS 
OF  RIDE  ON  HORSE 
BEHIND  LINCOLN 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Feb.  11.— [Spe- 
cial.]— The  passing  of  78  years  has 
not  dimmed  the  thrill  F.  L.  Coomer 
experienced  in  riding  on  a  horse  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860  when  Lin- 
coln was  campaigning  in  Kentucky 
for  the  presidency.  Coomer  was  85 
years  old  yesterday. 

"  I  was  among  thousands  who  gath- 
ered at  the  river  front  at  Mill 
Springs,  Ky.,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  carrying  Lincoln,"  Coo- 
mer recalled.  "  I  sat  on  the  ground 
with  other  boys  watching  him.  He 
had  a  red  handkerchief  around  his 
neck  and  his  pants  were  stuffed  in 
his  boots. 

"When  he  finished  he  borrowed  a 
horse  from  my  father  to  take  him  to 
Hodgenville,  10  miles  away,  where 
he  wanted  to  visit  his  brother.  I 
went  with  him  to  bring  the  horse 
back.  He  road  in  the  saddle  and  I 
rode  behind  him."     •>-//>■/ 5? 
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Copeland,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Hill 


Pittsfield,  Maine 

served  dinner  to  him 


Essex  Visitor  Recalls  $5  Tip 
Given  by  President  Lincoln 

Special  to  The  Harhord  Times    fche   parfcy    l       the   ]U1 


Essex  —  Mrs.  Cordelia  Hill 
Copeland  of  Portland,  Me.,  who 
is  visiting  her  grandson,  Edward 
Varney,  and  Mrs.  Varney,  has 
her  own  recollection  of  a  meeting 
with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Bora  in  Exeter,  Me.,  in  1843 
(she  will  be  98  Aug.  21),  Mrs. 
Copeland  was  working  in  a  hotel 
at  Pittsfield,  Me.,  in  1864.  One 
day  she  was  asked  by  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Lucey  House  to  pre- 
pare lunch  for  a  party  of  nine 
men  who  had  just  arrived  in  a 
large  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
four  horses.  They  had  been  at 
Moosehead  Lake  and  were  driving 
out. 

Mr.  Johnson  called  Miss  Hill 
into  the  hotel  sitting  room  and 
introduced  her  to  a  "tall,  homely 
man  who  proved  to  be  President 
Lincoln,  she  recalls  how  gracious 
the  President  was  to  her  and  how 


party    i       the   lunch   which 
she  prepared. 

When  they  had  finished,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  thanked  her  and 
told  her  to  look  under  his  plate. 
The  party  then  got  into  their  wa 
son  and  the  driver  started  nf, 
tEtmK  The  girls  a11  ian  UP  into 
the  balcony  and  waved  their 
handkerchiefs,  to  which  the 
President  responded  by  standing 

£„r"\,yagun  and  waving  a  red 
and  white  handkerchief.  When 
Miss  Hill  looked  under  the  plate, 
she  found  a  five  dollar  bill,  which 
almost  took  her  breath  away,  for 
her  pay  was  but  $2  weekly. 

Mrs.  Copeland  has  retained  her 
Physical  strength  and  mental 
faculties  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
She  gets  about  without  any  diffi- 
culty,    using    no    glasses,      hears 
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CORBIN,    M.   M. 


M.  M.  CORBIN  SAW 

FRES.  LINCOLN 


LINCOLN  THEN  AND  NOW. 


Rev.  William  J.  Hart  of  Utica  has 
in  an  issue  of  the  Zion's  Herald,  the 
following  article  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  in  this  section  who 
know  Potsdam's  Civil  War  Veteran 
M.  M.  Corbin,  92  years  old.  Mr.  Hart 
writes: 

"Fewer  and  fewer  in  number  grow 
the  men  and  women  who  knew  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  soon  all  will  be 
gone.  Living  in  the  famous  '  North 
Country  of  the  Empire  State  is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War  at  the  age  of 
92  who  was  often  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Lincoln.  This  member  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  having  had  many  inti- 
mate glimpses  of  the  great  President, 
gives  his  descriptions  in  a  whimsical 
manner.  He  sometimes  addresses  the 
students  at  the  Potsdam  Normal 
School  and  in  the  course  of  one  of 
these  addresses  recently  he  gave  a 
rather  detailed  account  of  events  that 
happened  many  years  ago. 

"Wounded  three  times,  seeing  ser- 
vice in  twenty-two  battles,  and  being 
the  only  one  to  return  of  the  four- 
teen men  who  entered  service  togeth- 
er at  Madrid,  New  York,  away  back 
in  1862,  this  veteran,  M.  M.  Corbin, 
was  deeply  impressed,  as  one  may 
well  imagine,  with  the  events  of  those 
days. 

"In  1864,  having  been  wounded,  he 
served  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  Said  he:  'There 
were  lots  of  us,  all  young  fellows,  i 
working  until  we  should  be  well  en- 
ough to  return  to  our  regiments. 
Lincoln  spent  much  time  around  the 
War  Department  and  we  clerks  used 
to  watch  him  with  a  good  deal  of  cu- 
riosity. *  *  * 

"Lincoln  was  always  strangely 
alone.  He  seldom  had  any  guard 
with  him.  I  can  see  him  now  stalk- 
ing across  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House,  a  solitary  figure,  and  always 
in  deep  meditation.  Biographers  have 
said  that  it  was  in  these  walks  that 
Lincoln  composed  in  his  mind  his 
moat  important  utterances.  He  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  around  him. 

"About  this  time,  in  1865,  I  rejoin- 
ed my  regiment,  the  106th,  in  Grant's 
army  before  Petersburg.  One  day  I 
was  walking  along  the  road  with  sev- 
eral other  feiiowe,  when  we  saw  a 
-»rrlage  u«sida  the  road  in  which  four 
civilians   had   been    sitting.      One    of 


Washington 

7/ar  Department 
these  men  was  looking  over  the -Con- 
federate lines  with  a  spyglass,  and  I 
didn't  have  to  look  long  at  the  tall, 
lean  figure  to  tell  that  it  was  Lincoln 
When  we  came  closer,  I  recognized 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  secretary  of  the 
war,  and  Gideon  Welles,  secretary  of 
the  navy.  The  President  and  his  cab-  | 
inet  had  evidently  driven  out  of 
Washington  to  get  a  look  at  Lee's 
works.  *  *  *  They  were  carrying  on 
a  very  earnest  conversation.  *  *   ' 

"I  remember  that  we  were  all  quite 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  away  out  there  without  any 
military  guard,  and  I  thought  of  it 
often  when  I  heard  about  Lincoln  go- 
ing to  Richmond  after  it  had  fallen, 
with  only  an  officer  and  a  dozen  cav- 
alry men  as  an  escort.  Lincoln  never 
did  like  military  display  of  any  kind" 

Very  different  is  the  feeling  toward 
Lincoln  now  from  that  displayed  in 
his  "own  day,  Mr.  Corbin  asserts.  He 
said:  "No  one  appreciated  Lincoln 
much  in  those  days.  As  for  Lincoln's 
|  personal  appearance — well,  it  wasn't 
such  as  to  inspire  any  particular  rev- 
erence. *  *  *  I  used  to  watch  him 
stalking  about  the  War  Department, 
I  his  hands  beneath  his  coat,  and  his 
coat-tails  always  flapping  behind  him. 


"There's  lean  and  lanky,"  or 
"There  goes  Old  Abe."  That  was 
what  the  boys  used  to  say  about  him. 
I  remember  one  day  one  of  the  young 
clerks  asked  the  question,  "What  does 
he  do  with  his  legs  when  he  rides 
horseback?"  He  didn't  mean  any 
disrespect,  but  it  brought  a  big  laugh 
*  *  *  I  only  mention  these  things  to 
indicate  the  popular  opinion  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  early  sixties. 

"I  often  used  to  see  Lincoln  when 
he  passed  through  our  lines  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  he  never 
roused  any  particular  enthusiasm 
there  that  I  can  remember.  Grant 
always  got  a  much  more  enthusiastic 
welcome. 

"Then   came    his   death,    and   Lin- 
coln's work  began  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  average  citizen."   Very  sagely 
the  veteran  remarked,  "It     takes     a 
great  many  years  for  posterity  to  put 
the  proper  value  on  any  life." 
j       These  memories     of     a    man  who 
i  knew  Lincoln   were   eagerly  received 
by  a  large  group  of    young    people 
i  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession. 
They  will  pass  them  on  to  another 
generation.    Others,  not  privileged  to 
hear  them,  will  also  appreciate    the  J 
I  observations  of  the  man  in  the  ordin- 
j  ary  ranks  of  life  who  "knew  Lincoln" 
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Coursey,  Charles  N. 


Baltimore-Washington  Railroad 


THE  HAMMOND  TIMES 


FRIEND  RECALLS 
LINCOLN'S  FACE 


MT.  CARMEL,  111.  —  (U.P.)  — 
Portraits,  busts  and  statues  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  numerous, 
but  the  best  likeness  of  the  Civil 
War  president  is  the  face  on  the 
dollar  bill,  according  to  Charles  N. 
Coursey,  90-year-old  retired  rail- 
road engineer  who  knew  Lincoln 
intimately. 

Coursey,  one  of  the  few  living 
men  who  can  recall  meetings  and 
conversations  with  the  martyred 
president,  said  he  met  Lincoln 
while  working  as  a  brakeman  on 
the  Baltimore-Washington  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad. 

The  former  railroad  man  was  14 
when  the  Civil  War  began.  Too 
young  for  the  army,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  B.  &  O.  and  within  a 
few  months  was  made  a  brakeman. 
Coursey  said  Lincoln  made  fre- 
quent trips  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore  during  the  war.  He 
always  refused  the  offer  of  a  spe- 
cial coach,  however,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  no  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  passengers.  As  a  compromise 
he  always  sat  in  a  front  seat  in  the 
coach  reserved  for  women  or  men 
accompanied  by  their  wives. 

"I  met  and  talked  to  Lincoln  at 
least  100  times,"  Coursey  said.  "Be 
fore  boarding  the  train  he  always 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  string 
of  cars  to  shake  hands  with  the 
engineer  and  fireman.  Then  he 
would  make  his  way  through  the 
cars  to  his  seat,  meanwhile  greet- 
ing each  member  of  the  train's 
crew  in  turn." 

Coursey  said  one  day  Lincoln 
offered  to  share  his  seat  in  the 
"ladies'  car"  with  him.  The  aston- 
ished brakeman  readily  accepted 
the  offer  and  thereafter  proudly 
sat  with  the  president  on  each 
trip. 

"He  called  me  'Charley,' "  Cour- 
sey said,  "and  he  always  had  a 
ready  supply  of  stories  that  I  liked 
to  hear.  He  told  many  jokes,  but  I 
can't  recall  ever  hearing  him  laugh. 
His  voice  was  kind  and  soft,  al- 
though he  spoke  with  a  midwest- 
ern  drawl." 
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cial  coach,  however,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  passengers.  As  a  com- 
promise, he  always  sat  in  a  front 
seat  in  the  coach  reserved  for  wom- 
en or  men  accompanied  by  their 
wives. 

Always  Greeted  Crew.' 

'I  met  and  talked  to  Lincoln  at 
least  100  times,"  Coursey  said.  "Be- 
fore boarding  the  train  he  always 
walked  to  the  front  of -the  string 
of  cars  to  shake  hands  with  the 
engineer  and  fireman.  Then  he 
would  make  his  way  through  the 
cars  to  his  sea,  meanwhile  greeting; 
each  member  of  the  train's  crew 
m  turn." 
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offered  to  share  his  seat  in  the 
'ladies'  car"  with  him.  The  aston- 
ished brakeman  readily  accepted 
f  C?Heriuand  hereafter  proudly 
sat  with  the  President  on  each  trip. 
He    called    me    'Charley,'"   Cour- 

rpLSaid'  ','and  he  always  had  a 
ready  supply  of  stories  that  I  liked 
to  head  but  I  can't  recall  ever 
hearing  him  laugh." 
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WILLIAM  C.  COWGILL 
Lincoln's  neighbor.' 

Abe's  Friend 
Dies  in  State 

CORVALLIS,  Dec.  4  (Spe- 
cial)— William  Chambers  Cow- 
gill,  former  Oregon  newspaper- 
n,  and  who  was  a  neighbor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  while  a 
child,  died  at  his  home  in  Cor- 
vallLs  Wednesday  night.  He  was 
84. 

Mr.  Cowgill  was  born  in 
Springfield,  111.,  on  March  12, 
1858.  His  parents,  Benjamin  and 
Margaret  Cowgill,  lived  near 
the  Lincoln  residence  and  were 
friends  of  the  family  of  the 
man  who  was  to  become  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Cowgill  was  but  a 
small  child  when  the  Lincoln 
family  moved  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Arrives   Here   in    1889 

The  forebears  of  Mr.  Cow- 
gill came  to  the  United  States 
from  England  with  William 
Penn.  Mr.  Cowgill  and  family 
came  to  Portland  in  1839,  but 
later  moved  to  Astoria,  where 
he  became  city  editor  of  the 
Astorian.  Afterward  he  moved 
to  Baker,  Or.,  where  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Baker  Demo- 
crat-Herald. After  leaving  the 
newspaper  business  he  settled 
in  Corvallis. 

Mr.  Cowgill  married  Lina  E. 
Etter  in  Springfield,  111.,  and 
last  May  6  they  celebrated 
their  62d  wedding  anniversary. 
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Surviving,  in  addition  to  the 
widow,  are  two  sons.  William 
C.  Cowgill  Jr.,  of  Portland,  and 
Jack  Cowgill  of  Rockaway,  Or., 
and  a  daughter,  Helen  Cowgill,  I 
who  is  assistant  4-H  club  leader  j 
for  Oregon. 

Funeral  services  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Corvallis  Friday  af- 
ternoon. 
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CRAFT  ,   Edward  E. 


St.  Loui  s , 
shook  hands  with  L. 


Local  Residents 
Tell  Of  Seeing 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Among  those  who  attended  the  first . 
dedication  of  Lincoln's  monument  j 
were  Edward  E.  Craft,  retired  mail  j 
carrier,  219  South  Grand  avenue,  I 
east,  and  his  brother,  Joseph  L.  Craft,  | 
903  East  Miller  street.  They  accom-  I 
panied  their  mother  to  the  exercises. ! 
Once  while  in  St.  Louis  with  his ! 
father,  Edward  E.  Crafty  shook  hands 
with  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Craft  was  one  of  thirty-six 
little  girls  who  carried  a  flag  in  a 
parade  when  Lincoln  was  elected  to 
the  presidency.  She  was  a  resident 
of  Huntington,  Pa.,  at  the  time. 

Henry  Thoma,  veteran  dry  goods 
merchant,  was  eighteen  years  old 
when  the  monument  was  dedicated. 
He  was  present  at  the  exercises. 


CREAMER,    WM.    C. 


Mrs.  Lincoln  "Finicky,  "Plain  in  Dress, 
Says  Man  70  Years  with  Same  Store 


William  Creamer.  80,  Served 

Many  Famous  Persons  in 

Arnold  Constable's. 


By   GERALDINE   SARTAIN. 

World-Telegram  Staff  Writer, 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  "dressed 
awful  plain,"  Lily  Langtry  "had  the 
most  beautiful  figure  I  ever 
Mark  Twain  was  "so  gosh-darned 
glum  you'd  not  have  guessed  he  was 
a  humorist"  and  "I  always  thought 
I'd  laid  eyes  on  better-looking  par- 
ties than  Lillian  Russell." 

Just  -  a  few  rosphnds  from  Wil- 
liam C.  Creamer's  bouquet  of  mem- 
ories. Mr.  Creamer  is  that  plump- 
Ish,  white-haired  old  gentleman  you 
see  walking  about  somewhere  be- 
tween the  glove  and  the  lingerie 
counters  in  the  Arnold  Constable  & 
Co.  store. 

Seventy  Years  with  Store, 
He's  80  and  next  week  it'll  be  70 
years  since  he  came  to  work  in  that 
store  as  a  cash  boy  for  a  dollar  a 
week.  If  you  get  him  to  reminisc- 
ing, he'll  tell  you  all  about  the 
great  and  near-great  he's  waited 
upon,  and  about  the  first  dollar  he 
earned.  It  was  a  gold  piece  and  he 
sent  it  off  to  his  uncle  at  the  front 
in  the  civil  war. 

The  store  was  then  located  on 
Canal  St.,  and  among  the  boy's 
duties  were  sweeping  out,  running 
errands  and  making  the  fires.  He 
even  slept  in  the  store  to  take  the 
cash  from  the  late  delivery  boys  and 
to  direct  the  porters  at  their  tasks. 
He  Knew  the  Wendels. 
Later  he  mea'sured  silks  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  joked  with  the  Wendel 
girls  when  they  came  to  do  their 
shopping,  supervised  the  making  of 
Nellie  Grant's  wedding  gown  and 
patted  the  head  of  the  child  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  later  President, 
when  Teddy  tagged  along  on  his 
mother's  shopping  expeditions. 
His   memory   book  is  filled   with  I 


sharp  little  vignettes:— Tire  first 
Republican  torchlight  parade  down 
Broadway,  the  "Wide-Awakers" 
swinging  their  lanterns  over  their 
shoulders  and  shouting  for  Lincoln; 
regiments  marching  down  the  same 
thoroughfare  with  loaves  of  bread 
stuck  on  their  hayonpts,  heading 
southward  to  fight,  for  the  Union; 
the  great  funeral  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  his  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  City  Hall  and  all  New  York 
bowed  in' homage  at  his  bier. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  "Finicky." 
"Now,  there  was  Mrs.  Lincoln," 
the-  old  gentleman  will  tell  you. 
"She  was  small  and  a  bit  stout, 
somewhat  finicky  about  her  stuff. 
She'd  sit  right  down  at  the  counter, 
always  knew  right  off  what  she 
wanted.  I  sold  her  silks,  laces,  em- 
broideries and  gloves.     She  wasn't 


He  Helped  Nellie  Grant  Pick 

Her  Wedding  Dress— Likes_ 

1931  Girls  Best. 


■  much  on  style,  but  she  had  a  pleas- 
ant face.  First,  I  was  just  a  kid  and 
she  used  to  run  her  hand  through 
my  curly  hair  and  pat  me  when  she 
saw  me  around. 

"Mrs.  Grant's  Nellie— she  was  a 
nice  little  girl,  too.  I  helped  her 
pick  out  her  wedding  dress  and 
kept  an  eye  on  it's  making,  but  I 
don't  recall  the  color,  now.  Lillian 
Russell  bought  extravagantly.  She 
ran  to  expensive  handkerchiefs, 
laces  and  atocicmgs  tn  checked  pat- 
terns. Mark  Twain — he  was  a  dry  j 
sort  of  cuss,  you  know." 

He   likes   the  1931   Model. 

Mr.  Creamer,  now  general  host  of 
the  store — he  refused  to  be  retired 
some  ten  years  back,  so  they  put 
him  on  a  roving  assignment  that 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  greet 
all  his  old  customers— is  a  modern 
of  the  moderns. 

"The  girl  of  today  suits  me  right 
down  to  the  ground,  by  George,"  he 
confides.  "Never  had  much  use  for 
those  long-skirted  females.  They 
minced  and  blushed  and  squeezed 
themselves  into  an  eighteen-inch 
waist  size.  And  extravagance!  Rich 
brocaded  silks  and  fancy  taffetas 
were  very  costly.  Why,  it  took 
thirty  yards  of  goods  to  make  a 
dress  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  I've 
seenwomen  spend  $10,000  for  a 
camel's  hair  coat  and  $100  for  a 
pair  of  corsets.  The  modern  girl  is 
adorable,  which  is  a  pretty  liberal 
thing  for  an  old  codger  like  me  to 
say." 

Mr.  Creamer's  face  is  scarcely 
lined;  his  sight  and  hearing  perfect. 
He  promises  to  live  to  a  hundred, 
and  one  of  the  ways  he's  going  to 
amuse  himself  is  by  tending  his 
roses  and  hollyhocks  in  his  Brook- 
lyn garden  and  by  reading. 


Cri swell.  May  Green   (Parents  friends  of  Lincoln) 


PARENTS  WERE  FRIENDS 

OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Dec.  21,  '35) 

In  the  little  villiage  of  Tecumseh, 
Neb.,  a  romance  'blossomed  into  mar- 
riage of  a  happy  young  couple  on  De- 
cember 20,   1885. 

So  yesterday  that  same  couple,  Mr. 
and  'Mrs.  Ralph  Criswell,  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  in 
their  home,  529  West  Forty-first 
place,  with  an  open-house  reception. 

Possessing  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
the  couple  expressed  their  recipe  for 
a  happy  married  life: 

"Just  fight  out  your  troubles,  and 
you'll  be  all  right!"  j 

Criswell,  who  served  for  ten  years ' 
in  the  City  Council,  is  an  executive  , 
with  the  Department  of  Water  and  | 
Power. 

He  and  his  wife,  May  Greene  Cris- 
well,, whose  parents  were  close 
friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  who 
is  herself  a  grand  niece  of  Mary 
Owens,  a  sweetheart  of  the  great 
President,  came  to  Los  Angeles  from 
.   Nebraska  in  1897. 

The  Criswells  have  two  sons,  Ralph 
Greene  Criswell  and  Albert  R.  Hath- 
.  away. 
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Oldest  Bandmasters 


Also  oldest 


AN  OLD  BANDMASTER 


is  is  the  picture  of  Comrade  M.  M. 
Potter,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  who  claims  to 
be  the  oldest  bandmaster  in  the  United 
States,  His  is  practicing  for  the  forth- 
coming National  Encampment  of  the  . 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  be  held  | 

n  September  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.     He 

s   86  years   of  age. 
There   is   some   dispute    about  his   be- 

ng  the  oldest  bandmaster,  however. 
Comrade  Wm.  Critchley,  M.  D.,  Lake 
Pleasant,  (Mass.,  is  also  a  bandmaster, 
who  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  is  90  years  eld,  and  is  still 
playing  the  E-flat  cornet  that  he  carried 
thruout  the  Civil  War.  Comrade  Critch- 
ley writes: 

"•My  cornet  is  the  instrument  that" 
fnade  'Dixie'  a  National  tu,rve.  That  was 
Bone  at  the  headquarter^,^  Gen.  Grant 
t  City  Point  in  1865,  when  Lincoln  was 
down  there  on  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  when  he  went  into  Peters- 
burg when  Lee's  Army  was  routed  from' 
that  stronghold.  The  tune  was  playecj 
at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln.  / 

"I  claim'  that  title,  because  I  am  fa*rr 
years   older  .than   Comrade  Potte^^r 


Marine  Band  Is  Old 

m         m         m         ^ 
Called    President's    Own 

Organized    In    1798 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps 
boasts  the  oldest  military  band  in 
America,  according  to  a  letter  re- 
ceived yesterday  by  Sergeant 
George  Forrest  in  charge  of  the  lo- 
cal recruiting  station  in  the  Post- 
office  building,  giving  a  summary 
of  the  history  of  the  band. 

The  U.  S.  Marine  band  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  began  its  long"  ^ 
reer  as  a  fife  and  drum  corp^ 
1798,  according  to  the  letter.  F;y 
years  later,  its  ranks  augmented  by^ 
the  addition  of  several  Italian  mu- 
sicians, the  band  played  at  a  New 
Tear's  reception  given  at  the  White 
House  by  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

Although  it  had  long  outgrown 
the  limitations  of  a  fife  and  drum 
corps,  it  was  not  until  1861  that 
President  Lincoln  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  an  act  of  Congress  that 
marked  the  recognition  by  law  of 
the  first  band  in  the  United  States 
military  service.  Since  then,  states 
the  letter,  the  band  has  developed 
year  by  year  until  it  has  become  one 
of  the  foremost  organizations 
Its  kind  in  America. 

John  Philip  Sousa  led  the  band 
for  twelve  years,  and  for  the  last 
25  years  it  has  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  Captain  "William  H.  San- 
telmann.  No  official  ceremony  at 
Washington  is  considered  complete 
without  numbers  by  the  band,  and 
its  frequent  attendance  at  the  White 
House  and  at  inaugural  ceremonies 
has  won  it  the  title  of  "The  Pres- 
ident's Own,"  according  to  For- 
rest's communication,  ^mvji  AV 


bank;  first  military  band  de- 
clared by  Lincoln 


Army  of  the  Potomac 

Washington 
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Crook,   Col.W.  H.  Lincoln's  fuard. — s^ys  Lincoln  arerrnea  tfiat  ne  w-Mald.   De   assassinated 


COLONEL  W.  H.  CROOK, 

PRESIDENTS'  FRIEND,  DEAD 

LINCOLN'S      BODYGUARD      AND      AC- 
QUAINTED    WITH     EVERY     PRESI-  j 
DENT  SINCE  1850    DIES  OF  PNEU- 
MONIA 

Washington,  March  13— Colonel  W.  H. 
Crook,  disbursing  officer  of  the  White 
House,  who  was  President  Lincoln's  body- 
guard and  who  has  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  President  since  1860, 
died  today  at  his  home  here.  He  had  been 
sick  with  pneumonia  more  than  a  week. 

President  Wilson  expressed  deep  re- 
gret when  informed  of  Colonel  Crook's 
death.  Last  January  the  colonel  cele- 
brated his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  at- 
tache of  the  White  House.  Colonel 
Crook  was  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Garton,  who  is  ninety-six  years 
old. 

Fifty  years  of  service  as  a  White 
House  employee,  through  the  administra- 
tions of  twelve  Presidents,  made  Colonel 
William  H.  Crook  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar figures  in  the  national  Capitol, 
and  in  his  old  age  left  him  rich  in  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  intimate  side 
of  White  House  life.  The  assassinations 
of  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  various  wed- 
dings at  the  White  House,  and  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson,  were 
among  numerous  events  which  Colonel 
Crook  recalled  in  memoirs  of  his  half- 
century  of  White  House  service. 

He  was  taken  from  the  Washington 
police  force  in  1865  and  appointed  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  bodyguard.  Prior  to  this 
he  had  served  in  the  Union  army.  He 
accompanied  Lincoln  on  many  of  his 
walks  and  drives,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
watch  over  the  President  during  public 
receptions.  Colonel  Crook  told  often  of 
how,  on  the  afternoon  before  Lincoln's 
assassination,  the  President  had  come 
to  him  in  confidence  and  said  that  on 
three  successive  nights  he  had  had 
dreams  which  foretold  his  murder.  Crook 
thereupon  begged  the  President  not  to 
go  to  the  theatre  that  evening,  as 
planned.  Lincoln  insisted,  and  further- 
more would  not  hear  of  Crook  accom- 
panying him.  He  ordered  Crook  to  go 
home  and  rest.  As  they  parted,  Lincoln 
failed  to  say  "Good  night" — the  only 
time  he  ever  failed  to  say  it,  said  Crook. 
Colonel  Crook  also  always  maintained 
that  the  substitute  guard  that  night  be- 
came interested  in  the  play  and  left  his 
post  of  duty,  and  that  if  he  himself  had 
been  present  Booth  would  never  have 
entered  the  theatre-box  to  shoot  Lincoln. 

It  was  Colonel  Crook  who,  during  the 
next  Administration,  carried  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  first  news  of  his  ac- 
quittal on  impeachment  charges.  He 
served  as  Johnson's  bodyguard,  and  on 
the  day  the  verdict  was  expected  he  was 
on  hand.  When  he  was  told  the  news 
he  ran  all  the  way  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  White  House.  The  President's  eyes 
lllled  wtih  tears  and  he  gulped  when 
Colonel  Crook  burst  in  with  the  tidings, 
later  thanking  him  warmly  for  his 
trouble. 

Colonel  Crook  was  unusually  close  to 
President  Grant  and  the  members  of  hl3 
family,  and  in  1870  he  was  appointed 
"executive  clerk  to  the  President  of  tho 
United  States."  Later,  in  1877,  President 
Grant  made  him  disbursing  officer  of  the 
White  House,  the  position  he  held  during 
the  succeeding  administrations.  It  was 
during  the  Grant  administration  that  life 
at  the  White  House  began  to  be  more 
ceremonial. 

Colonel  Crook  told  how  he  drove  Gul- 
t»au,  President  Garfield's  assassin,  away 
from  the  White  House  on  occasions  be- 
fore  he   finally    succeeded   in  killing   tho 


President.    Guiteau  had  been  accustomed 
to  go  into  the  reception   room,  ask  after 
the  health  of  the  President,  stay  a  short 
time    and    leave.      He    became    obnoxious 
one  day,  and  orders  were  given  to  keep 
him   away.     On   the   morning   of   the    as- 
sassination    the    man    returned     to    ask 
about  the  President's  health,   and  Crook 
i  was  worried  when   he   heard   of   the  af- 
!  fair.     The  President  was  not  told  of  his 
i  fears,  however,   and  in  one  of  his  books 
of    White    House    memories    Crook    tell3 
how     he    found    Garfield    turning     hand- 
springs with  his  sons  that  morning. 

Crook  was  in  one  of  the  White  House 
windows  when  Garfield  was  brought 
back  after  being  shot.  The  President 
was  conscious  and  waved  his  hand  to  a 
group  of  White  House  employees.  War- 
ren S.  Young,  another  veteran  White 
House  employee,  and  friend  of  Crook,  was 
with  Garfield  when  he  died,  and  gave  the 
first  announcement  to  the  world.  While 
the -President  was  still  hovering  between 
life  and  death  Crook  heard  that  he  would 
be  helped  by  some  squirrel  soup,  so  he 
obtained  a  special  permit,  shot  some 
squirrels,    and    supplied    the   soup. 

Colonel  Crook  saw  five  white  House 
marriages.  He  collected  letters  an-1 
other  momentoes  of  the  various  Presi- 
dents under  whom  he  served,  including 
notes  from  all  the  Presidents,  w 
spoke  in  the  highest  ■  terms  of  ] 
faithfulness  and  abilities.  On  the  oc( 
sion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  e 
tering  the  White  House  service,  which 
he  celebrated  January,  1915,  he  was  p 
sented  with  a  beautiful  cane,  given  by 
President    Wilson    and    members    of    tho 


CROOK,    COL.    W.    H. 


Good  By — not  Good  Night. 

(Extract  from  Col.  W.  H.  Crook's  "Memories  of  the 
White  House.")        ^ 

The  only  time  that  President  Lincoln  failed  to  say 
good-night  to  me — when  we  parted  after  having  been 
together  for  hours — was  on  the  evening  shortly  before 
he  started  for  Ford's  Theatre,  where  he  was  murdered. 
I  As  I  mentioned  on  another  occasion,  some  years  ago,  Mr. 
[  Lincoln  had  told  me  that  afternoon  of  a  dream  he  had 
had  for  three  successive  nights  concerning  his  impending 
assassination.  Of  course,  the  constant  dread  of  such  a 
calamity  made  me  somewhat  nervous,  and  I  almost 
begged  him  to  remain  in  the  Executive  Mansion  that 
night,  and  not  go  to  the  theatre.  But  he  would  not 
disappoint  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  others  who  were  to  be 
present.  Then  I  urged  that  lie  allow  me  to  stay  on 
duty  and  accompany  him ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
this  either. 

"No,  Crook,"  he  said,  kindly  but  firmly,  "you  have  had 
a  long,  hard  day's  work  already,  and  must  go  home  to 
sleep  and  rest.  I  cannot  afford  to  have  you  get  all  tired 
out  and  exhausted. 

It  was  then  that  he  neglected,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  to  say  good-night  to  me.  Instead,  he  turned,  with 
his  kind,  grave  face,  and  said,  "Good-by,  Crook,"  and 
went  into  his  room. 

I  thought  of  it  at  the  moment,  and  a  few  hours  later, 
when  the  awful  news  flashed  over  Washington  that  he 
had  been  shot,  his  last  words  were  so  burned  into  my 
memory  that  they  have  never  been  forgotten,  and  never 
can  be  forgotten. 
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CROSLEY,   GEORGE  W. 


KNEW  LINCOLN 


Webster  City  GrapM^ 
Webster  City,  Iowa  2-11-54 


i  For  Information  on  Lincoln, 
He  Reads  Father's  Diary 

Recollections  of  a  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  are  included  in  the  writings  and  diaries 
of  George  W.  Crosley  now  the  possessions  of  his  son  and 
daughter,  Varick  C.  Crosley  and  Charlotte  Crosley  of  Web- 
ster City. 

The  longhand  diaries  are  part  of  a  collection  of  informa- 
tion and  souvenirs  of  the  Civil  war  and  Lincoln  period  in 
history.  - 


The  late  George  W.  Cros- 
ley knew  Lincoln  as  a  young 
lawyer  in  Dlinois.  Crosley 
was  a  child  but  in  later 
years  recalled  many  of  the 
Lincoln  stories  as  true. 
Later  Crosley  entered  the 
Union  Army  from  Nevada, 
Iowa,  as  a  sergeant  and 
climbed  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  "  "Crosley  was 
stationed  in  Washington, 
D.C. ,  at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's death  and  his  diary 
reflects  the  deep  mourning 
of  the  nation. 

George  Crosley  came  to 
Webster  City  soon  after  the 
Civil  war  in  December,  1805, 
and  for  many  years  was  busi- 
nessman, postmaster  and  civic 
leader      in     this     community. 

Crosley  recalls  in  his  mem- 
oirs that  he  reached  his  ma- 
jority shortly  before  election 
time  in  1860  and  was  privileged 
to  cast  his  first  vote  for  Lin- 
coln. In  1864  his  second  vote 
in  a  presidential  election  was 
cast  from  a  Union  army  camp 
and  was  for  re-election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency. 

Crosley' s  personal  contact 
with  Lincoln  came  when  Cros- 
ley's  father,  the  grandfather  of 
Charlotte  and  Verick  Crosley, 
kept     an     inn    and    tavern    at 


Metamora,  HI.,  from  1847  to 
1859.  Metamora  was  then 
county  seat,  and  Abe  Lin- 
coln's law  practice  often 
called  him  to  the  courthouse 
.there.  For  relaxation  Lincoln 
often  visited  the  tavern  and 
took  part  in  political  discus- 
sions and  story-telling  sessions. 

Writing  in  later  y» 
newspaper  article,  Cr 
that  although  be  wc 
small  boy,  Mr.  Line 
pearance  and  person? 
a  deep  impression  on 
would  hide  in  a  con 
inn  to  listen  to  the 
four-inch  Lincoln  tell: 
or  arguing  questions  o 
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LINCOLN 

(  Continued  from  Page  1) 


Lincoln     was     alw  * 
kind  to  him,  Crosley  i 

in*  the  article.     He  ri  "J 

instance    when   he  a  / 
Mr.     Lincoln     to     a 
question.     His  fathe, 

because      he      had  J 

Lincoln    but    Abe    st  \ 
boy  is  not  impertinent 

desire    for  informatio  r 

commendable.' '  j 

In  later  years  Cros)  •i 

bers  asking  if  the  st  j 

duel    was   true.     Lij  ^i 
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been  challenged  and  it  was  his 
right  as  defendant  to  choose 
the  weapons.  Lincoln  chose 
the  broadswords  at  either  end 
of  a  12-foot  plank.  When 
Crosley  asked  about  the  in- 
cident Lincoln  laughed  and 
assured      him     it     was    true. 

William  Crosley,  uncle  of 
Charlotte  and  Varick  Crosley, 
once  was  in  Bloomington  on 
business  when  Lincoln  passed 
in  his  carriage.  Lincoln 
offered  to  give  WUliam  a  ride 
back  to  Metamora.  On  the 
way  the  horse  shied  and  a 
shaft  was  broken  on  the  rig. 
Lincoln's  early  woodsmanship 
stood  him  in  good  stead  and 
-=fhe  ^hopped  down  J  a  hickodt 
■  sapling,*  stripped  the  bark  from 
thejopjind  usedthebarktobind 
the  buggy  shaft  together  so  the 
trip       could       be     continued. 

The  handwriting  in  George 
W.  Crosley' s  diary  of  the  civil 
war  is  still  remarkably  clear 
although  much  of  it  Is  written 
in  pencil. 

He  started  each  entry  with 
the  weather,  made  a  few  per- 
sonal observations  and  usually 
mentioned  a  letter  from  his 
sweetheart,  Edna. 

One  entry  is  outlined  with  a 
heavv  black  line.  "April  14. 
1865,"  the  diary  reads,  "The 
saddeet  in  American  history. 
At    9    am    a   dispatch  was    re- 


-  c  -^  yci-v'V 
ceiv'ed  announcing  the  sad 
intelligence  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  dead,  murdered  by 
an  assassin.  Also  Sec.  Seward 
mortally  wounded  by  another 
assassin." 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  George 
Crosley  relates  attending 
church  in  gloom.  "There  is 
mourning  all  over  the  land' '  the 
diary  relates. 

"Monday.  April  17.  Weather 
is  cloudy,  and  gloomy  in 
harmony  with  the  feeling  of 
people.' ' 


GEORGE  W.  CROSLEY 
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Crouch,  Jonathan  ^oodwin 


Springfield,  111. 
apology  from  L. 


APOLOGY  BY 
LINCOLN  TO 
YOUTH  TOLD 

"Boy"  84  Years  of  Age, 
Relates  How  President 
Wrongfully  Accused  Him 

OLYMPIA  (Wash.)  Feb.  11.  (fP) 
Seventy-flve  years  ago  Abraham  Lin- 
coln accused  a  0-year-old  hoy  of 
stealing  eggs.  For  a  week  the  false 
cliarges  rankled  In  the  heart  of 
Jonathan  Goodwin  Crouch.  Then  he 
was  called  to  the  office  of  the  strug- 
gling lawyer  who  was  later  to  be- 
come the  Great  Emancipator  to  re- 
ceive an  apology. 

Now  Crouch,  who  lives  here  and 
at  84  years  of  age  is  hale  and  hearty, 
cherishes  the  incident  in  his  heart. 
He  considers  he  is  the  only  person 
living  to  whom  "Honest  Abe"  made  a 
personal  apology. 

|  It  happened  in  1852.  Crouch  had 
gone  with  his  father  to  Springfield, 
Ill.,,to  sell  farm  products.  He  strayed 
j  from  his  father's  wagon  to  explore 
i  a  barn.  As  he  emerged,  Lincoln  drove 
i  up  in  a  light  buggy,  called  the  boy 
to  him  and  quickly  searched  his 
clothing,  explaining  someone  had 
been  taking  his  eggs. 

A  week  later  word  came  to  the 
Crouch  farm  Lincoln  wanted  to  see 
Johnny  at  his  office.  Johnny  went 
and  the  lawyer,  offering  him  his 
hand,  said,  "I  am  sorry  I  acused  you  i 
of  stealing  eggs.  I  want  you  to 
forgive  me." 


Crouch,  Jonathan  Goodwin 


APOLOGY  BY 
LINCOLN  TO 
YOUTH  TOLD 

"Boy"  84  Years  of  Age, 
Relates  How  President 
Wrongfully  Accused  Him 


OLYMPIA  (Wash.)  Feb.  11.  (JP)  J 
Seventy-five  years  ago  Abraham  Lin- 
coln accused  a  9-year-old  boy  of 
stealing  eggs.  For  a  week  the  false 
dharges  rankled  In  the  heart  of 
Jonathan  Goodwin  Crouch.  Then  he 
was  called  to  the  office  of  the  strug- 
gling lawyer  who  was  later  to  be-  ( 
come  the  Great  Emancipator  to  re- 
ceive an  apology. 

Now  Crouch,  who  lives  here  and 
at  84  years  of  age  is  hale  and  hearty, 
cherishes  the  Incident  in  his  heart. 
He  considers  he  is  the  only  person 
living  to  whom  "Honest  Abe"  made  a 
personal  apology. 

It  happened  in  1852.  Crouch  had 
gone  with  his  father  to  Springfield, 
111.,  to  sell  farm  products.  He  strayed 
from  his  father's  wagon  to  explore 
a  barn.  As  he  emerged,  Lincoln  drove 
up  in  a  light  buggy,  called  the  boy 
to  him  and  quickly  searched  his 
clothing,  explaining  someone  had 
been  taking  his  eggs. 

A  week  later  word  came  to  the 
Crouch  farm  Lincoln  wanted  to  see 
Johnny  at  his  office.  Johnny  went 
and  the  lawyer,  offering  him  his 
hand,  said,  "I  Am  sorry  I  acused  you 
of  stealing  eggs.  I  want  you  to 
forgive  me." 
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/Farmer  Senator  of 
Illinois  Was  a  Boyhood 
Chum  of"  the  Great  War 
President  and  Accom- 
panied His  Remains  to 
the  Grave  —  Cullom 
Warned  Lincoln  of  Ru- 
mors of  Assassination 
Three  Weeks  Before 
Booth's  Bullet  Pound 
Its  Mark. 
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hailed  the  then 
senior  senator  from  Illinois.  "Comes 
nearer"  Is  accurate,  for,  of  course, 
there  is  no  human  link  alive  today  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  founda- 
tion  days   of   the   republic. 

But  President  Taft  might,  with  jus- 
tice, have  designated  this  revered 
"elder  statesman"  as  the  one  man  in 
national  public  life  then  who  connected 
the  present  with  the  days  of  Lincoln. 
Neighbor,  friend,  colleague  at  the  bar 
«nd  political  associate  of  the  martyred 
President  years  before  the  name  of  Lln- 
'■oln  was  known  beyond  the  borders  of 
Tlllnois,  Shelby  M.  Cullom  was  speaker  of 
1I10  Illinois  house  of  representatives  ;it 
1lie  time  Lincoln  wa3  called  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

Before  the  assassins  bullet  had  done 
its  work  Shelby  M.  Cullom  was  a 
member  of  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, an  intimate  of  the  Presi- 
"'      l  part   of   the  public   life   of   that 
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•■There  never  was  a  man  in  historv.  in 
my  opinion,  who  was  more  sincere  and 
tender  hearted,  and  yet  more  determined 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  right,  than 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Ife  did  not  think  of 
himself  at  all  on  the  score  of  his  ap- 
pearance or   anything  of   that   «ort.        U- 
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1  looking  for  Fred  Douglas 


"There  never  had  been  a  negro  at  a.' 
White  House  reception  before,  and  hence  ,' 
[the  interest  of  Mr.  Usher,  which  later, 
as  the  facts  became  known,  communicated 
itself  to  every  one  else.  When  Frederick  j 
T.'ouglas  and  his  wife  finally  appeared  I 
the  President  stopped  the  line  and  talked  , 
v  ith   Douglas   for  a   time." 


Shelby 
Senator     of 


Cull on 
Former 
Illinois  Was  a  Boyhood 
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President  and  Accom- 
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Tt  was  in  this 
way  that  Presi- 
dent T  a  f  t  in 
Washington  sev- 
eral years  ago 
hailed  the  then 
from  Illinois.  "Comes 
nearer"  is  accurate,  for,  of  course, 
there  is  no  human  link  alive  today  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  founda- 
tion  days   of   the   republic. 

But  President  Taft  might,  with  jus- 
tice, have  designated  this  revered 
"elder  statesman"  as  the  one  man  in 
national  public  life  then  who  connected 
the  present  with  the  days  of  Lincoln. 
Neighbor,  friend,  colleague  at  the  bar 
and  political  associate  of  the  martyred 
President  years  before  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln was  known  beyond  the  borders  of 
Illinois,  Sn.-.lby  M.  Cullom  was  speaker  of 
the  Illinois  house  of  representatives  at 
the  time  Lincoln  was  called  to  the  presi- 

Before  the  assassin's  bullet  had  done 
its  work  Shelby  M.  Cullom  was  a 
member  of  the  national   House  of  Rep- 
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"As  I  saw  him  at   Springfield   when   ha 

eceived  the  committee  from  the  national 

onvention    which    came    to    notify  •  him 

tion,   he  impressed  fn<» 

George    F.      Ashmun,  : 

president  of  the  convention,  presented  the 

committee    one    by    one,    I    thought    that 

Lincoln  looked  what  he  was— the  superior 

of  any  man  present. 

"Again  was  I  similarly  impressed  when 
I  beheld  him  .at  the  funeral  of  his  little 
son.  Willie,  in  the  east  room  of  the 
White  House.  As  he,  accompanied  by 
Seward  and  Chase,  stood  there  beside 
the  bier,  looking  down  at  the  dead  face, 
the  tors  streaming  from  his  eyes,  a  dig- 
his  home  nity  hovered  about  him  that  is  difficult, 
duties  of  to  describe.  He  looked  like  a  sure- 
enough  god  to  me;  his  heart  was  so  full 
of  tenderness.  His  lips  quivered  a  good 
deal,  and  an  expression  of  spreme  grief 
vithout  noisy  demon-  was  on  his  countenance.  Truly,  he  w«3 
r  there  was  a  feeling  at  that  time,  'a  man  of  sorrow,  acquaint- 
nse  of  impending  dis-  ed  with  grief.'  " 
d   to   sit  on   the   chief  ASHMUN  BROWN. 


itself  to  every  one  else.  When  Frederick 
Douglas  and  his  wife  finallj*  appeared 
the  President  stopped  the  line  and  talked 
with   Douglas  for  a   time." 

The  picture  of  Lincol: 
at    Springfield    to    take 
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LINCOLN  THE  MARTYR 


Personal    Recollections    of  the   Bail 
splitter  President  by  Senator  Oullora. 


ONE  OF  EARTHS  GREATEST  MEN 


'laced  Upon  the  Character 
e  Who  Knew  Him  in  Public 
Life — New  Anecdotes  of 


/*** 


It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to 
know  something-  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  the  time  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  He  was  then  a  young 
lawyer.  I  was  permitted  to  attend 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in 
which  we  resided,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion witnessed  the  trial  of  a  murder 
case.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Col.  E. 
D.  Baker  defended  the  man  charged 
with  murder:  Lincoln  and  Baker- 
two  wonderful  men;  Lincoln,  strong 
in  argument  and  convincing  in  power; 
Baker,  quick  as  lightning  and  full 
of  energy  and  eloquence.  Two  such 
men  could  scarcely  be  found  together 
in  any  country — these  two  men, 
destined  to  do  and  to  die  for  their 
country,  the  one  shot  to  death  at 
Ball's  Bluff  soon  after  the  Civil  War 
began,  the  other  assassinated  at 
about  its  close. 

Mr.  Lincoln  (when  as  a  boy,  I  first 
knew  him)  was  about  thirty  years 
old,  and  young  as  he  was  at  that 
time  he  was  regarded  as  an  able 
lawyer.  The  trial  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  the  first  one  I  ever 
witnessed  in  court.  The  conduct  of 
the  defense  made  by  those  great 
lawyers  produced  an  impression  on 
my  mind  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Lincoln  became  my  ideal  then  of  a 
great  man,  and  has  so  remained 
ever  since. 

He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  power 
before  a  court,  jury,  or  the  people. 
His  power,  when  he  was  sure  he  was 
right,  was  well  nigh  irresistable.  1 
have  witnessed  his  power  before  a 
court  and  before  a  jury  often.  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  employed  in  a 
murder  case  for  the  defendant  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Judge  Steve 
T.  Logan,  the  two  greatest  lawyers 
of  their  day  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
I  was  the  'boy  lawyer"  in  the  case. 
Lincoln  and  Logan  made  a  wonder- 
ful defense,  and  the  defendant  was 
acquitted. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  home  in  the 
court  room.  He  was  frank  with  the 
court,  juries  and  lawyers,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  would  state  the  rase 
of  the  opposite  side  as  fairly   as  the 


opposing  counsel  could  do  it;  hi 
would  then  state  the  case  of  hi: 
•lient  so  strongly,  with  such  honesty 
and  caudor.  that  the  judge  and  inn 
would  be  well  nigh  convinced  at 
once  in  advance  of  testimony.  His 
statements  seemed  to.  render  argu- 
ment in  many  instances  unnecessary. 
Judge  Davis  once  said  that  the  frame 
work  of  Lincolu's  mental  and  moral 
being  was  honesty,  and  that  a 
wrong  cause  was  poorly  defended 
by  him. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  mau  offered 
to  employ  Air.  Lincoln  in  a  case 
and  told  him  the  facts,  which  did 
not  satisfy  Lincoln  that  there  was 
any  merit  in  it.  Lincoln  said  to  him: 
"I  can  gain  your  case,  1  cau  set  a 
a  whole  neighborhood  at  logger- 
heads, I  can  distress  a  widowed 
mother  and  six  fatherless  children, 
and  thereby  get  for  yoifsix  hundred 
dollars,  which  it  appears  to  me  as 
rightfully  belwugs  to  them  as  to  you. 
I  will  not  take  your  case,  but  I  will 
give  you  a  little  advice  for  nothing. 
You  seem  to  be  a  sprightly  young- 
man,  and  I  advise  you  to  try  your 
hand  in  making  six  hundred  dollars 
in  some  other  way." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  time  employed 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany. In  one  of  the  counties  of 
Judge  Davis' circuit  a  case  in  which 
the  railroad  was  a  party  was  called, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  that  the 
company  was  not  ready  for  trial. 
The  court  inquired  "why  is  the  com- 
pany not  ready?"  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied that  Capt.  McClellan  was 
absent.  The  judge  inquired,  "Who 
is  Capt.  McClellan?"  Lincoln  answer 
ed  that  all  he  knew  of  him  was  that  j 
he  was  the  engineer  of  the  road,  j 
The  case  was  continued.  In  a  little 
more  than  two  years  the  fame  of 
Lincoln  and  McClellan  became  world- 
wide— the  one  as  President;  the 
other  a  great  general,  and  in  1864 
the  candidate  of  a  great  party  for 
election  to  the  Presidency  against 
Lincoln. 

My  father  was  a  Clay  Whig.  Lin- 
coln was  a  Whig,  and  being  much 
younger,  my  father  took  great  inter- 
est in  his  success,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  politician.  Subsequently, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  congress,  Tazewell  county,  in 
which  we  resided,  was  a  county  in  I 
Lincoln's  district.  When  Mi-.  Lincoln' 
came  to  Tazewell  county,  father 
took  him  in  his  carriage  to  his  several 
appointments  and  generajltf  presided 
at  the  meetings.  When  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  introduced,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"Fellow  citizens,  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  Tazewell  county,  my  old 
friend,  Maj.  Cullom,  has  been  taking 
me  around.  He  has  heard  all  my 
speeches,  and  the  only  way  I  can 
tool  the  old  major,  and  make  him 
believe  I  am  not  making  the  samej 


speech  all  the  time,  is  to  turn  it  "ind 
for  ind"  once  in  a  while." 
|  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first 
political  speech  I  ever  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln  deliver.  1  distinctly  remem-| 
ber  his  pronunciation,  "ind  for  ind."' 
You  can  imagine  how  that  caught 
the  crowd.  "^ 


d     Wit  I  gut 


Cullom,    Senator 

I       CULLOM  OX  "ABRAHAM  LINCOLN," 

|  The  Senator  Reviews  tlio  Martyr  President'* 
Character  and  Broad    Policies. 

Senator  Gnllpm'a  response  to  the  toast  of  ' 
"  Abraham  Lincoln  "  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  On  Tenth 
street,   Washington  City,   is    a   brick  house  now 
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-  as  something  that  happened  in  a  remote  time. 
And  yet,  gentlemen,  onlv  yesterday,  so  to  speak, 
Liucolu  the  great  man.  an  anniversary  of  whose 
birthday  we  are  celebrating  tonight,  was  a  busy 
actor  in  a  busy  scene,  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  one  of  the  most  moment, .us  epoch.-  of  human 
history,  an  epoch  m.t.le  e.-pechillv  illustrious  by 
-    ai  ■'■   !      tptio  i  J 


State,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of  a 
man  charged  with  murder,  and  thereafter  1  saw 
him  often,  both  before  and  alter  ho  became,  in 
Islti.  a  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  ,n  the  Spring- 
field District,     ill   I'-n  her  was  his  friend   and    ad- 

Tazewell.  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  part  of 
the  Springfield  District.    Then  a  boy    I  attended. 
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.._,  vith  a  longing  educe  at 
rite  black  bottle  that  stood  conveniently  at  hand, 
"if  you  could  manage  to  put  in  a  little  (hop  un- 
beknownst to  me  1  truess  it  wouldn't  hurt  me 
much."  "Now,  General,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"I'm  bound  to  oppose  the  escape  of  Jeff  Darin, 
but  if  you  could  manage  to  let  him  slip  out  un- 
beknownst like,    I    guess    it   wouldn't   hurt    me 


slavery.    Thi 
seemed 


thout    t 


ed   in  his  gre 
er  day  by   day  to    1 
was  involved  the    ( 

■neatness,  and , 

tolje  stumbli: 


rita- 


enthusiasm.     Under  h 
ever,  there  »a,  intelligent    pun 
eiiLhiisia-in,     As    Alexander  II.  I 
it:    "Union  with    him    i 
sublimity  of  a  religious  mysticism." 

time,  this  man  of  the  people,  this  tender-hearted 
but  strong  and   determined  man,  struck  the  ma 
acles  from  tho  limbs    of    1,000,000    human    bein 
and  led  them  into  the  fight  of  liberty  and  into  tl 
invigorating  atmosphere #t'  American  citizenship, 
saying,    as    ho    said    in    his  second  inaugural  ;i  ' 
dress:    "  Fervently  do  we  pray  that    this    migli 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass   from  us  ;  yet, 
it  be  his  will   that    it    shall  continue  until  all   I 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen's  250  years  of  um 

'  '.    every  drop  of 

1,  as     ':< 

tgo,  so  still  it  must,    be    said:    '  The  .judgment  s  oi" 

ho    Lord    are  true    and   righteous  altogether 

'■    anly,  these  pathetic  words: 

ill,  with  firmness  in  the  right  a-'tu'd  ''lA-'s'ns  to 
iee  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  Iho-h  the  work  we 
ire  engaged  in.'' 

llnswori:    was    finished,    but    Lincoln  did  not 
ive  to  see  it  finished.      He    did  not,  live  to  see  the 
.■nion  restored.     He  did  not  live  to  : 
nau  clothed   with    citizenship     and     dignified  by 


blaze  of  liberty  and 

nto  the  glory  of  an  unexa 

?led  prosperity. 

Look  at  the  record 

The  party  of    Lincoln  h 

•esfor,  ,1  tho  Union  ; 

t,  has  extirpated  those  1\\ 
slavery   ami    pi 

ler  ,  o  linaiieia:     mat 

ail  but  $800,000,000  of 

he  war  debt  of  $6,000,000,0 

Mi,        , 

u      nttiubcr    tho    sist 

■rhood    of      ii,        ,      ,,, 

> 


»£ 


a  efforta  to  d< 

negative  waj 

impede  tbe  p 

Spirit  . 

r,  while  Liucc 
isilladed  him 


!uds  of  the  West  by 

i   I,     :    res  of  the 

,"   the    Democratic 


tied  by  the  polic 


-    ... ■■■■<■  ■,!  silver  ip  its  foi 
a  mute  i  metal,  (he  e  jual  of  gold 


1  early   day  the 

I    believ",   that 


way,  the   genet 
tientiomen,  ii 


il    e  cognition  of   the' equ.dkj   of 

Lincoln  Park,  "Washington  Cit.. . 

I  Lane    e.  wi.'i.-h  t-e;,io>eiii.s   that 


broken.    I 
eolnprotec 


ii.'  ,11  _■,  -I  i ..::■:-     .  .    ,    !„  ,.,.!a  ,.\  I. 

•j,  |'M'i»         I,  H:,  III  ■     '    -.  !       •■■     '   i      ■ 

-iauaacae.  citii'i'iis]  i  p.  II.  has  (! 
instances  from  the  polls,  and.  ii 
has  suppressed  his  vote  by  robb 


and    prevent    these   abuses 


the  government  re 


<%VCeCaO 


him?    Having 

say    only  that, 

,  can  and  docs 
in  the  rights  of 
n  him  in  many 

the  ballot  box 

;atue  is  a  daily 
f  to  interfc  - 
i.  . 
party  to  say  that  t 
3  ballot  in  securi  ., 
i.  :x.)  recognized  ;  that, 
ith  will  not  recognize 


;   invoked    to  compel    fair 
ast  and  honestly  counted. 


CULLOM,  SHELBY  MOOEE 


I  able  industrious  young  lawyer  uecam, 
his  hero.  Through  all  the  years  to  Lin- 
com  s  death  the  relations  between  the 
two  were  intimate. 

WARNED  LINCOLN. 

It  is  history  that  three  weeks  before 
Booth  s  bullet  found  its  mark,  Senator 
L-ullom,  then  a  representative,  went  un- 
"White  House  to  tell  the 
V^ueu;  ol  rumors  of  possible  assas- 
sination that  then  were  afloat.   " 

"I  told  him  what  I  had  heard,"  Sena-  ' 
tor  Cullom  says  in  describing  the  inci- 
dent, and  urged  him  to  be  careful,  fj 
oid  not  seem  to  concern  him  very  much 
and  the  substance  of  his  replv  was  that 
ne  must  take  his  chances;  that  he  could 
not  live  in  an  iron  box,  as  he  expressed 
it,  and  do  his  duty  as  President  of  tne 
Lnitcd  States.  That  was  the  last  time 
1  saw  him  alive." 

es     of    Lincoln    would      crowd 

ator  Cullom.     "And  yet,  he  re- 

i.t-uLt'u,     they  seem  almost  like  a  dream 

!^£f-  ^eJre^L°!    the   h^ory 


SENATOB    SHELBT    MOOEE    OULXOM 


lv'na \^Subeen  comPa-cted  into  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  his  death 

I  in  a  way  distorts  one's  mental  view  It 
seems  almost  a  vision  of  the  unsubstan- 
tial imagination  when  I  think  that  I 
nave  known  the  one  immortal  man  of 
shfp."         ry'    and    enj°yed    his    friend- 

umTi,th  sPow-whfte  beard,  clean-shaven 
uppei  Up  precise  and  formal  as  to 
dress,  pink-cheeked,  but  frail  in  an 
pearance,  Senator  Cullom  seemed  a  fi--~ 

and  tender  hearted,  ana  yet  more  deter 
mined  to  do  what  he  though  wZ  right" 
thfnk  Afbrhaham,  Lincoln.  He  did  not 
think  of  himself  at  all  on  the  score  of 

J2PUHh§ 

any  question  or  subject.  about 

A  MASTER  OF  MEN 

people  any  feeling  that  he  waf  Z,  ' 
nating  them  in  any  wav  hut \J  ,  mi 
had  his  own  wayVhe^r'a^VS 
,nnnar?SG  Athat  J'ustified  him  in  insisting 
upon  it.  As  you  will  recall  qt^t 
made  the  remark,  I  think  on\heocc£ 
sion  of  Lincoln's  death,  that  Lincofn" 
was  the  greatest  master  of 'men  he  hid 
feet"  "'   °r  somcthi^  to   that  ef 

'1om^^,tPkCprirn^^^f,^tnoC?,^  '»*"*     his 

lif,s    ''!"    i'P-i.l.  nl     ,  •      .','    ,'',,''    '"'    ","    'ln- 


™*^,hl3  servlce  t0  ™*  country  ha".  ! 


in  Springfield;  I  fiSi  hta ».' 
simple  farewell  t^  iT)„  i  •  u"er  his 
neighbors  Z  he  departed"  tf*      a"d 

bHELBY  M.  CULLOM. " 


lemory.  it  | 
'no  without 
'n    the    ;  ' 


there  was  n  f<  .|i,v- 
sense  of  impending 
seemd  to  sit  on  the  chief  fleure  fn"£" 

I  BEST  SSff*  ffe-NtS 

at  the  i.3,',:        ,   l,e''cl"  '""> 


iMUm  %  SENATOR 


Progressive  Steps  in  Fame's  Ladder  Taken 
by  Shelby  M.  Cullom. 

RECOLLECTIONS      OF       PIONEER      DAYS 

Some  Early  Experience  in  the  Science 

of   Pedagogy   arid   Pork   Selling— 

Tlie       Presidency         and       tlie 

Camiiuign  Issues. 


(Copyrighted,  1885,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 
WASHINGTON,  Oct.  31.— I  had  a  long  chat 
the  other  night  with  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  the 
famous  United  States  senator  from  Illinois. 
Ho  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  talkers 
among  our  public  men.  Plain  and  simple  ;" 
his   wavs,   there  are  no  frills 

krersation.     He 
a  story  teller 


•  furbelow 
about  either  himself  o 
calls  a  spade  a  spade, 
has  many  of  the  attributes  which  were  so 
noted  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  grew  up 
under  the  shadow  of  Lincoln,  and  his  like- 
ness to  the  martyred  president  has  b:-en  often 
remarked.  No  one  would  call  Cullom  hand- 
some. His  frame  is  big,  bony  and  angular. 
His  figure  is  straight,  with  shouldsi 
square  that  the  arms  seem  t< 
at  right  angles,  the  whole  ac 
frame  for  his  Prince  Albert 
tures  are  not  graceful  and  h 


fall  from  them 
ng  as  a  clothes 
coat.    His  ges- 


1S     E 


Wher 


creeps  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  th( 
lines  of  his  features  soften,  and  you  forge 
everything  else  in  the  impression  of  honesi 
strength  and  good  fellowship  which  shows 
out  of  them.  You  soon  discover  that  Cullom 
has  lots  of  personal  magnetism,  and  that, 
with  it  all,  he  is  full  of  brains,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessed  of  a  remarkable  degree 
of  plain,  practical  common  sense.  There  are 
few  men  in  the  United  States  who  stand  so 
close  to  the  people  and  who  appreciate  their 
wants  so  well.  There  are  few  who  have  had 
as  remarkable  a  career  and  have  not  been 
spoiled  by  it;  and  few  senators  whose  lives 
would  be  more  inspiring  examples  to  the  boys 
of  the  United  States. 

SENATOR  CULLOM'S  BOYHOOD. 
During  my  visit  with  Senator  Cullom  I 
drew  him  on  to  talk  about  his  boyhood.  He 
told  me  that  Md  family  was  Scotch-Irish, 
and  'hat  his  ancestors  came  from  Maryland 
to  Kentucky.  It  was  there  that  Cullom  was 
born,  and  when  he  was  a  baby  of  9  months, 
chewing  his  little  fists,  which  were  not  so 
angular  then,  with  his  toothless  gums,  and 
squalling  at   times,  I  venture,   ir. 


r  by  plowing.     I  got  $1.25 


ing   i 

United    Sta 


family   ; 


the 


They  rode  out  and  in  through  the 
stumps  in  canvas  covered  wagons,  and  Baby 
Cullom,  wrapped  in  a  feather  bed,  was  rocked 
by  the  jolting  of  the  wheels.  Father  Cullom 
settled  within  fifteen  miles  of  Peoria,  taking 
up  500  acres,  and  chopping  a  farm  cut  of  the 
forests.  Baby  Cullom  crept  over  the  log 
floor  and  toddled  about  the  clearings  year  by 
year,  until  he  bscame  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  His  first  lessons  were  studied  in  a 
log  school  house,  and  working  on  the  : 
and  studying  at  school  made  up  his  boyhood 
life. 


it  d 


bet: 


was  hardly  i 
Shelby  had  to  look  out  for  liims 
he  succeeded  I  will  tell  in  his  ov, 
Said  he: 

"I  was  about  17  years  old  at  this 
thought  I  ought  to  be  better  educal 
looked  about  to  see  how  I  could  m 
through  the  a 


I 


l    opening    i 


applied   for 


here  I   liv 
My  wages  at  the  start  were  $1S  a  month,  and 
I  must  have  done  pretty  well,   for  at 
of  the  second  month   they  raised  me 
and  I  received  this  [or  the  remainder  of  the 
yc-ar.     I  boarded  with  tlie  scholars  an 
nearly  every  cent  of  my  munificent  salary." 
A    PLOWBOY    SENATOR. 

"A  whole  year's  salarv  wouldn't  annum;    I 

much,  senator,  at  $20  a  month  "  sai  i  i     "W  -) 

thj_s  the  only  way  you  had  to  make  money.'' 

No;    I    made   something   after    school    wn 


i->:d    tiv. 


yokes    of    ( 


e  for  li 
of    my    fat 


W< 


nd  f( 

j?  about  eighteei 
de  and  hitched  from  four  to  fivi 
oxen  to  the  plow.  We  fastened  th< 
wheels  and  set  it  for  the  prcpe: 
I    walked    outside   and    yelled   at    tin 


It 


>  tell  3 


iasy    i 


ivMgh- 


"By  the  way,"  the  sen: 

happened    in    connection 
"   tow  they  talked  a  li 


dent    four    yei 
friends  in  Illi 


ago, 


tor  continued,  with 
rather  queer  thing 
vith  that  plowing, 
tie  of  me  for  presi- 

t   of    my    old  j 


s  thought  I  had  a  chani 
I  the  white  house.  One  of  these  was  a  farmer 
for  whom  I  had  broken  land  in  my  boyhood. 
He  wrote  to  me,  recalling  the  circumstance. 
He  said  he  had  a  print  of  my  bare  foot,  which 
I  had  made  at  that  time,  in  a  clayey  strip  on 
his  land.  He  said  he  had  cut  it  out  and 
kept  it  and  that  he  was  going  to  frame  it  as 
the  foot  of  a  president." 

"He  must  have  been  one  of  the  grand- 
fathers of  Du  Maurier's  Billie,  and  history  is 
only  repeating  itself  in  the  craze  over  the 
fcot  of  Trilby,"  said  I,  as  I  looked  at  the 
good,  comfortable  understandings  of  Mr. 
Cullom.  "And  did  you  plow  in  your  bare  feet 
'  senator?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Mr.  Cullom. 
"We  did  a  great  deal  of  farm  work  in  our 
bare  feet  in  early  days.  It  was  more  com- 
fortable than  working  with  shoes,  though 
now  and  then  one  was  liable  to  raise  a  stone 
bruise  or  snag  off  a  toe  nail  against  a  root  " 
SCHOOLBOY   STRUGGLES. 

"Where  did  you  go  to  school,  senator?"  I 


nary  at  Mount  Morris 
"  replied  Senator  Cul- 
big  Methodist  institu- 
e,  and  it  was  considered 
died    Latin    and 


things,    but    before    I    got 


in  northern  Illinois, 
lom.  There  was  a 
tion  there  at  that  tim 
a  very  good  school. 
Greek  and  ot: 
through  I  fell 
months  of  the  close  of  my  term.  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  die,  and  I  wanted  to  go 
home.  They  persuaded  me  to  stay,  how- 
ever, and  give  the  valedictory." 

"Then,  I  suppose  you  were  at  the  head  of 
your  class,  senator?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cullom,  "I  managed  to 

keep  pretty  close  to  the  top." 

"What  did  you  do  next?" 

"I-  came  home,"    was    the  reply.     "No    one 

thought   I    would    live.     I    was    as    lean    as  a 

rail  and  pale  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  ""    I 

ambition    to    be    a    lawyer    when    I 

eminary,    but    my    sickness 

ic   iu   bul-   ihis   up   and   go   back    to   the 

Ten   days   after  I   got   home  I   was   in 

aryest    field.     I   soon    grew   better,    and 

tad  rented  a  quarter-section  of  land 


rted    to    the 


•  and  i 


5  putting  i 


s  winter  came  on  I  grew  restless.  I  told 
y  father  he  could  have,  his  land  again  and 
iafc(  I    was    going    to    Springfield    to    study 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  BOY  FRIEND 
"You  studied   there   with  Abraham  Lincoln, 


'■')  Springlir-ld  i  a- 
study  law  with  hit 
Into  the  office  of  a 


lis    office.     I    had 

boy    of    11, 
ro.    When  I  v 
f  I  had  not  better 
'  ;ed  me  to  go 
'ould  be  si 
of   good    poin 
'ated    wi 


v.  ho 


I  had  no  object 

gain   strength. 
[      _    BUYING    HOGS    ON   COMMISSION 

"Us  was  the  situation  when  I  went  to 
Peoria  one  day.  It  was  then,  as  It  is  „0Wp 
i  quite  a  hog  market.  I  met  one  of  the  canj- 
:'[;■'[*■  ':::''  ,!"  "sK-L-:I  roe  if  I  wcild  like 'to 
Vs; fl:op,  for  th,in.  He  offered  to  pay  me  10 
'„!  ;;  l,0R'  th'  *■»'«,  »r3  tr>  keep  the  hogs 
ur.u   t.iey   were   wanted   and   to   be  paid   the 


market  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery. I  accepted  the  proposition  and  started 
out  to  buy.  During  the  next  few  months  1 
bought  thousands  of  hogs.  1  galloped  from 
|  one  farm  to  another  buying  all  the  swine  in 
j  sight,  and  I  contracted  for  all  the  hogs  in 
two  or  three  counties.  At  the  close  of  my 
season  I  found  that  I  had  cleared  ?500,  and 
also  that  I  had  entirely  regained  my  health. 
I  took  the  money  and  went  back  to  Spring- 
field.    I  resumed  my  studies  and  was  soon     " 

|  mitted  to  the  bar." 

"How  did  you  get  into  politics,  senator? 
"Every    lawyer    in    those    days    was,    ti 

|  certain   extent,   a  politician,"   replied   Sens 

I  Cullom.  "The  law  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the 
stepping  stones  to  politics.  I  got  into  politics 
because  I  tried  to  use  politics  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  law.  I  was  practicing  in  Spring- 
field, you  know,  and  I  thought  if  I  became 
member  of  the  legislature  that  this  would 
give  me  acquaintances  all  over  the  state  and 
would  help  my  law  business.  The  result  w 
that  I  became  a  candidate  and  was  elected. 
I  was  re-elected,  then  made  speaker  of  the 
house  and  after  that  sent  to  congress.  Later 
on  I  was  elected  governor  for  six  years  and 

I  then  sent  to  the  United  States  senate.    There 

'  you  have  it  all  in  a  nutshell." 

LINCOLN  AS  A  STORY  TELLER. 
"How  about  Lincoln,  senator?  Was  he 
really  such  a  great  story  teller  as  is  claimed?' 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "But  he  did  not  tell 
stories  for  the  sake  of  telling  stories, 
stories  came  out  in  -the  shape  of  illustrations 
of  his  thought,  or  to  enforce  his  arguments 
He  liked  to  talk,  and  during  his  life  a 
Springfield  there  was  a  drug  store,  which  still 
stands  there,  to  which  Lincoln  used  to  com 
nearly  every  night  to  talk.  There  was 
crowd  who  came  there  to  listen  to  him,  an 
many  an  argument  was  sprung  merely  for 
the  sake  of  getting  Lincoln  to  talking.  He 
would  brighten  up  as  he  began  to  talk,  and  I 
used  to  sometimes  think  that  he  told  stories 
to  get  away  from  his  thoughts  and  himself. 
When  he  was  alone  he  would  often  drop  into 
habits  of  deep  meditation,  would  seem  t 
gloomy  and  it  was  almost  impossible  at  such 


s  to 


nity. 


;   him." 


that  s 


■  may  have  been  moody   at  times,"   i 
plied  Senator  Cullom,  "but  his  head  was  e 
traordinarily  clear.     I  used  to  think,  when  I 
saw  him  sitting  and  apparently  brooding  o 
something,  that  he  was  possibly  turning  over 
the    great    questions    concerning   the    mai 

I  which  he  had  to  settle  in  after  life,  and  that 
j     |  the    responsibilities    which    he   was    to    have 
were    already    before    him.      He    was, 

j  know,  a  philosopher,  and  his  great  mind  and 
soul   were   different   from   those    of    com 

LINCOLN    AND    RELIGION. 

I      "Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  religious  ms 
I  asked. 

"In    one    sense    he    was,    and    i.n    another, 
not,"  replied  Senator  Cullom.       "As  to  a  be- 

'  lief  in  a  future  state  and  a  God,  I  think  he 
was.  He  had  a  religious  side  to  his  nature, 
find  I  have  seen  evidences  that  he  had  made 
a  deep  study  of  the  bible.  As  to  being  a 
doctrinal  Christian— a  believer  in  certain 
creeds  and  churches — he  was  not.  As  to 
his  study  of  such  matters,  I  remember  an 
incident.  The  Universalist  and  Campbellite 
preachers  of  Springfield  were  holding  a  joint 
debate  upon  certain  doctrines.  Well,  one 
night  when  they  were  discussing  whether 
there  was  a  hell   Abraham  Lincoln  attended. 

j  He    and    I    sat    together,    and    when    the    tv 

J  preachers    had    finished    their    discussion    v 

i  walked  out.  I  remember  Lincoln  was  di 
gusted  with  the  discussion.  He  swung  lain 
sMf   out  of  his   seat  as   they   stated   the   de- 

I  'cir.-.-lv'    touch;,!     the'    question.'         He     had 
. .     been    thinking    upon    the    subject. 


"I  do  not  think  that  he  was,"  replied  Sena- 

"What  were  the  elements  of  his  strength?" 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  replied  Senator  Cul- 
lom, "had  a  great  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  a  man  of  the  people.  He 
could  feel  for  them  and  with  them.  He 
had  great  common  sense  and  great  executive 
ability." 

LINCOLN  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

"Was  he  a  shrewd  politician?" 

"Yes;  he  was  a  good  judge  of  men  and 
knew  how  to  move  them." 

"Was   he  ambitious?" 

"Yes;  very  much  so,"  was  the  reply.    "But 
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WASHINGTON,  Oct.  31.— I  had  a  long  chat 
the  other  night  with  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  the 
famous  United  States  senator  from  Illinois. 
Ho  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  talkers 
among  our  public  men.  Plain  and  simple  in 
his  ways,  there  are  no  frills  nor  furbelows 
about  either  himself  or  his  conversation.  He 
calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and  as  a  story  teller 
has  many  of  the  attributes  which  were  so 
noted  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  grew  up 
under  the  shadow  of  Lincoln,  and  his  like- 
ness to  the  martyred  president  has  b:-en  often 
remarked.  No  one  would  call  Cullom  hand- 
some. His  frame  is  big,  bony  and  anguiar. 
His  figure  is  straight,  with  shoulders  so 
square  that  the  arms  seem  to  fall  from  them 
at  right  angles,  the  whole  acting  as  a  clothes 
frame  for  his  Prince  Albert  coat.  His  ges- 
tures are  not  graceful  and  his  face  in  repose 
is  severe.  When  he  talks,  however,  a  smile 
creeps  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  the 
lines  of  his  features  soften,  and  you  forget 
everything  else  in  the  impression  of  honest 
strength  and  good  fellowship  which  shews 
out  of  them.  You  soon  discover  that  Cullom 
has  lots  of  peisonal  magnetism,  and  that, 
with  it  all,  he  is  full  of  brains,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessed  of  a  remarkable  degree 
of  plain,  practical  common  sense.  There  are 
few  men  in  the  United  States  who  stand  so 
m  close  to  the  people  and  who  appreciate  their 

^\  wants  so  well.  There  are  few  who  have  had 
as  remarkable  a  career  and  have  not  been 
spoiled  by  it;  and  few  senators  whose  lives 
would  be  more  inspiring  examples  to  the  boys 
of  the  United  States. 

SENATOR  CULLOM'S  BOYHOOD. 
During  my  visit  with  Senator  Cullom  I 
drew  him  on  to  talk  about  his  boyhood.  He 
told  me  that  his  family  was  Scotch-Irish. 
and  that  his  ancestors  came  from  Maryland 
to  Kentucky.  It  was  there  that  Cullom  was 
born,  and  when  he  was  a  baby  of  9  months, 
chewing  his  little  fists,  which  were  not  so 
angular  then,  with  his  toothless  gums,  and 
squalling  at  times,  I  venture,  in  more  pierc- 
ing tones  th„n  those  he  now  uses  in  the 
United  States  senate,  the  family  moved  to 
Illinois.  They  rode  out  and  in  through  the 
stumps  in  canvas  covered  wagons,  and  Baby 
Cullom.  wrapped  in  a  feather  bed,  was  rocked 
by  the  jolting  of  the  wheels.  Father  Cullom 
settled  within  fifteen  miles  of  Peoria,  taking 
up  500  acres,  and  chopping  a  farm  out  of  the 
forests.  Baby  Cullom  crept  over  the  log 
floor  and  toddled  about  the  clearings  year  by 
year,  until  he  became  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  His  first  lessons  were  studied  in  a 
log  school  house,  and  working  on  the  farm 
and  studying  at  school  made  up  his.  boyhoo  1 
life. 

After  he  bad  finished  his  schooling  at 
country  schools  young  Cullom  concluded  that 
be  wanted  a  better  education.  His  fatl: 
was  hardly  able  to  send  him  (o  college  and 
Shelby  had  to  look  out  for  him  ;  If.  11  w 
ho  succeeded  I  will  tell  in  his  own  word--- 
Said    he: 

"I  was  about  17  years  old  at  this  time.     I 
thought  I  ought   to  b'  better  educate!   and    I 
looked  about  to  see  how  I  could   make  som 
money  to  pay  my  way  through  the  academies 
I  saw  an  opening  in  a   country  school   neat 
where  I  lived.     I  applied   for   it   :<:■ 
>_       My  wages  at  the  start  were  $18  a  month,  and 
I  must  have  done  pretty  well,  for  al   ihe  end 
of  the  second  month   they  raised  me  to  520 
and  I  received  this  for  the  remainder  of  the 
yt-ar.     I  boarded  with  the  scholars  and  save. I 
nearly  every  cent  of  my  munificent  salary." 
A    PLOWBOY    SENATOR. 
"A  whole  year's  salary  woului 
much,  senate  r.  at  $20  a  month."  sal  I  1.     "Was 
this  tile  only  way  you  had  to  make  money'" 
"No;   I   made  something  after   school    was  I 


over  by  plowing.  I  got  $1.25  an  acre  for  it.  I 
borrowed  five  yokes  of  oxen  of  my  father 
and  went  to  breaking  up  land  for  the  neigh- 
bors. We  plowed  a  furrow  about  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  hitched  from  four  to  five 
yokes  of  oxen  to  the  plow.  We  fastened  the 
the    proper 


depth.     I 


team 


It 


•   and    yelled   at    the 


oxen,  I  c..__   _. 
lung  power  which  I 
developed   then." 

"By  the  way,"  t 
a  twinkle  in  his  e 
happened  in  connection  with  tha't 
You  know  they  talked  a  little  of  me  for  presl 
dent  four  years  ago,  and  some  of  my  old  I 
friends  in  Illinois  thought  I  had  a  chance  for 
the  white  house.  One  of  these  was  a  farmer 
for  whom  I  had  broken  land  in  my  boyhood 
He  wrote  to  me,  recalling  the  cfrcumstanc  • 
He  said  he  had  a  print  of  my  bare  foot,  whirl, 
I  had  made  at  that  time,  in  a  clayey  strip  on 
his  land.  He  said  he  had  cut  it  out  and 
kept  it  and  that  he  was  going  to  frame  it  as 
the  foot  of  a  president." 

"He  must  have  been  one  of  the  grand-  , 
fathers  of  Du  Maurier's  Billie,  and  history  is 
only  repeating  itself  in  the  craze  over  the 
fcot  of  Trilby,"  said  I,  as  I  looked  at  the 
good,  comfortable  understandings  of  Mr. 
Cullom.  "And  did  you  plow  in  your  bare  feet 
senator?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Mr.  Cullom. 
"We  did  a  great  deal  of  farm  work  in  our 
bare  feet  in  early  days.  It  was  more  com- 
fortable than  working  with  shoes,  though 
now  and  then  one  was  liable  to  raise  a  stone 
bruise  or  snag  off  a  toe  nail  against  a  root  " 
SCHOOLBOY   STRUGGLES. 

"Where  did  you  go  to  school,  senator?"  I 

"It  was  at  a  seminary  at  Mount  Morris 
in  northern  Illinois."  replied  Senator  Cul- 
lom. There  was  a  big  Methodist  institu- 
tion there  at  that  time,  and  it  was  considered 
-  ™>ry  good  school.  I  studied  Latin  and 
things,  but  before  I  got 
"  -"hin  three 
I  thoughl 


.'anted 


go  . 


i  head  of 
waged  to 


liite  paper. 


i  sheet  of  i 

to    be    a 
eminary,    but    my    sic 
"-   "ind  go  back   t 


Greek 

through    I   fell    sick. 

months  of  the   close  of  my   ter 

I    was    going    to    die,    and    I    i 

home.     They    persuaded    me    t 

ever,  and  give  the  valedictory.' 

"Then,   I  suppose  you  were  a 
your  class,  senator?" 

"Yes,"  replied   Mr.   Cullom.   " 
keep  pretty  close  to  the  top." 

"What  did  you  do  next?" 

"I-  came  home."    was   the  ret 
thought    I    would    live.     I    was 
rail  and  pale  a: 
had    an    ambiti 
started    to    the 
led   me  to   give 

farm.  Ten  days  after  I  got  home  I 
the  harvest  field.  I  soon  grew  better  and 
by  fall  I  had  rented  a  quarter-section  of  land 
trom  my  rather  and  was  putting  it  in  crops. 
As  winter  came  on  I  grew  restless.  I  told 
my  father  he  could  have,  his  land  again  and 
that^I    was    going    to    Springfield    to    study 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  BOY  FRIEND 
"You  studied  there  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
d'd  you   not?" 

"No,"  replied  Senalor  Cullom.  "I  did  not 
*  I",1'  ]A  th°  °T'Ce  °f  Mr'  Linco,n-  A  great 
n!  ♦  ,  ,Vs,v:°,rk  was  0!1  °»  circl»t.  a»d  he 
spent  but  little  time  in  his  office.  I  had 
Known  him  since  I  was  a  boy  of  11,  and 
he  was  already  my  i.Teal  hero.  When  1  went 
'?  >?n,,1B"rkl  '  J:kt"1  hirn  if  J  had  not  better 


i 


typho 


fe> 


for  oom 

Oocjors  ,ol,l  me  that  the  only  „„ 
could  have  m  .  was  to  buy  a  pony  an  I 
ar .open  a;,..  I  tuen  wt,lt  ,,,,,.  |)m, 
tried    the   pony    cure.     But    it    was    no   good 

had  no  objeel  In  my  rides,  and  I  could  :;      ! 
gam  ."treugth. 

BUYING    HOGS   ON   COMMISSION 
This    was    the   situation    when    I    went    to 
Ieorla   on"  day.     K    was   then,   as  It  is  now 
,  quite  a  hog  market.     I  met  one  of  the  carl 
'''•V  hope  („,  .,„,.„_     ,.„  ojy       ,  * 

;-;ts  a  i,,K.  ,,.  ,„,,,,.,  .„  ,.',*,.  ^s 

ur.i.i   they   were   wanted   and   to   be  paid   the  j 


market   prices   prevailing  at   the   time   of   de- 
livery.    I  accepted  the  proposition  and  st 
out   to   buy.     During   the   next   few  mon 
I  bought    thousands   of   hogs.     I    galloped    from 
I  one  farm   to  another  buying  all   the  swi 
I  sight,   and   I  contracted   for   all   the  hogs   in  , 
two   or    three   counties.     At   the    close   of   l..., 
season  I   found   that  I  had  cleared  $500,   and 
also  that  I   had  entirely  regained  my  health. 
I  took  the  money  and  went  back  to  Spring- 
field.   I  resumed  my  studies  and  was  soon  ad 
mitted  to  the  bar." 
"How  did  you  get  into  politics,  senator?" 
"Every    lawyer    in    those    days    was,    to    i 
certain   extent,   a  politician,"   replied   Senator 
.  Cullom.     "The  law  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the 
:epping  stones  to  politics.    I  got  into  politics 
because  I   tried   to  use  politics  as  a  stepping 
e  to  the  law.     I  was  practicing  in  Spring- 
field, you  know,  and  I  thought  if  I  became  a 
r.ber    of    the    legislature    that    this    would 
give  me  acquaintances  all  over  the  state  and 
vould  help  my  law  business.     The  result 
hat   I   became  a   candidate  and   was   elected. 
:  was  re-elected,   then  made  speaker  of  the 
louse  and  after  that  sent  to  congress.     Later 
in  I   was  elected  governor  for  six  years  and 
I  then  sent  to  the  United  States  senate.     There 
1  you  have  it  all  in  a  nutshell." 

LINCOLN  AS  A  STORY  TELLER. 
"How    about    Lincoln,     senator?      Was    he 
really  such  a  great  story  teller  as  is  claimed?' 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.    "But  he  did  not  tell 
stories   for   the   sake   of   telling   stories.     H 
stories  came  out  in  the  shape  of  illustratio 
of  his  thought,   or  to  enforce  his  argumem 
He    liked    to    talk,    and    during    his    life 
Springfield  there  was  a  drug  store,  which  still 
stands  there,  to  which  Lincoln  used  to  come 
nearly    every    night    to    talk.      There    wi 
crowd  who  came  there  to  listen  to  him, 
many   an   argument  was   sprung  merely   for 
the   sake  of  getting  Lincoln   to   talking.     He 
would  brighten  up  as  he  began  to  talk,  and  I 
used  to  sometimes  think  that  he  told  stories 
to  get  away  from   his  thoughts  and  him 
When  he  was  alone  he  would  often  drop  into 
J  habits  of  deep  meditation,  would  seem  t 
t  gloomy  and  it  was  almost  impossible  at  such 

1  "I  have  heard  that  he  was  moody  and  blue, 
and  that  he  hovered  at  times  on  the  verge  of 
insanity.    Is  that  so?" 

"He  may  have  been  moody  at  times," 
plied  Senator  Cullom,  "but  his  head  was 
traordinarily  clear.  I  used  to  think,  when  I 
saw  him  sitting  and  apparently  brooding  over 
something,  that  he  was  possibly  turning 
the   great    questions    concerning   the    matters 

j  which  he  had  to  settle  in  after  life,  and  that 

I  the    responsibilities    which    he    was    to    have 
were     already    before    him.       He    was, 
know,  a  philosopher,  and  his  great  mind  and 

j  soul    were    different    from    those    of    com 

LINCOLN    AND    RELIGION. 
|      "Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  religious  m; 
I  asked. 

"In    one    sense    he    was,    and    i.n    another, 
not,"  replied  Senator  Cullom.       "As  to  a 
1  lief  in  a  future  state  and  a  God,  I  think  he 
was.       He  had  a  religious  side  to  his  nature, 
and  I  have  seen  evidences  that  he  had  made 
a   deep   study   of   the   bible.       As   to   being  a 
doctrinal    Christian— a    beli-ever      in      certain 
creeds   and    churches — he   was    not.       As    to 
his   study   of   such    matters,    I    remember 
incident.       The   Universalist   and   Campbellite 
preachers  of  Springfield  were  holding  a  j  '    ' 
debate    upon    certain    doctrines.        Well, 
night    when    they    were    discussing    whether 
there  was  a  hell   Abraham   Lincoln  attended. 
He   and    I    sat   together,    and    when   the    tw 
'  preachers    had    finished    their   discussion    v 
I  walked   out.       I   remember   Lincoln   was   dl 
;   :.-,,<    ;   ■,      „   the  discussion.       He  swung  hin 
I  self   out   of   his   seat   as    they    stated    the    de- 
bal  a    and  said  to  me:  'They  1 

scarcely  touched  the  question.'  He  had 
o\  ileir.lv  l).n  iliir.kiug  upon  the  subject, 
and  had  it  all  figured  out  in  his  mind." 
"I  have  a  book,  senator,  entitled.  ' 
Abraham    Line  In   a    Spiritual  1st,'    and  trying 

"I  do  not  think  that  he  was,"  replied  Sena- 
tor Cullom. 

"What  were  ihe  elements  of  his  strength?" 

"Abraham  Lincoln."  replied  Senator  Cul- 
lom, "had  a  great  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  a  man  of  the  people.  He 
could  feel  for  them  and  with  them.  He 
had  great  common  sense  and  great  executive 
ability." 

LINCOLN  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

"Was  he  a  shrewd  politician?" 

"Yes;  he  was  a  good  judge  of  men  and 
knew  how  to  move  them." 

"Was   he  ambitious?" 

"Yes;  very  much  so,"  was  the  reply.     "But 


he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  great  questions 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  where  his  ambitions  ended  and 
convictions  began.  He  was  far-seeing, 
remember  the  campaign  with  Douglas, 
was  in  it  with  Lincoln,  and  when  the 
turns  came  in,  though  Lincoln  had 
popular  vote,  a  legislature  had  been  chosen 
which  would  elect  Douglas.  I  met  Lincoln  I 
coming  home'  just  after  the  news  had  been 
received.       I  said:       'Well,   Mr.  Lincoln, 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'we  are  beaten.'  " 

"  'I  am  very  sorry,'  said  I,  and  at  this  old 
Abe  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and,  look- 
ing down  at  me  with  a  smile,  replied:  " 
my  boy,  don't  worry;  it  will  all  come  : 
in  the  end.' 

"I  rememb;red  his  confident  tone  after- 
ward, and  I  believe  he  saw  even  then  that  his? 
defeat  would  make  him  president  of  the 
United  States. 

"I  got  my  first  desire  to  go  to  Washington 
to  congress  through  Lincoln,"  Mr.  Cullom 
went  on.  "It  was  the  night  before  he  left 
Springfield  to  go  to  his  inauguration.  I 
at  this  time  speaker  of  the  Illinois  house,  and 
as  I  entered  his  parlor  I  said: 

"  'Mr.  President,  I  want  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington if  possible  before  you   leave.' 

"Lincoln's  eyes  laughed  as  I  used  the  words 
'Mr.  President,'  and  he  replied,  emphasizing 
his  form  of  address:  'Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
you  will.' 

"I  then  began  to  scheme  to  get  to  Wash- 
ington and  was  soon  elected  a  member  of 
congress." 

THE  ISSUES  OP  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

At  this  point  the  conversation  turned  to 
politics,  and  during  it  I  asked  Senator  Cul- 
lom to  give  me,  a  short  statement  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  next  campaign. 

Senator  Cullom  replied:  "The  issues  ar 
not  many,  but  they  are  very  important.  Th 
republican  party  will  espouse  protectior 
sound  money  and  true  Americanism,  advo- 
cating a  strong  foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of 
America  as  against  the  world." 

"Can  the  republican  party  succeed  on  such 
a  platform?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Senator  Cullom;  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it.' 

"Senator  Cullom,"  said  I,  "how  would  you 
like  to  be  president  of  the  United  States?' 

The    senator    thought    a    moment,    and    : 

"I  would  like  it  very  much.  I  don't  believe 
it  would  be  a  very  hard  office  to  fill, 
president  should  choose  good  men.  to  help 
him.  If  he  selects  his  cabinet  and  subordi- 
nates properly  these  will  bring  the  authori- 
ties, the  situation  and  the  information  that 
he  needs  properly  before  him,  and  good  i 
mon  sense  is  enough  to  determine  the  rest." 
"What  qualities  should  a  president  have?" 
"He  should  be  a  man  of  the  people.  F 
should  be  a  patriotic  American,  should 
possessed  of  common  sense,  and  be  a  mi 
who   knows   how   to   select   men   and    handle 


"I    hear    your    name    mentioned    in    many 
quarters  for  the  position,"  said  I,  "as  a 
didate  for  the  republican  party." 

"Yes,"  replied  Senator  Cullom.  "I  1 
been  talked  of  in  times  past,  and  I  believe 
there  is  some  talk  about  me  now.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  tired  of  the  talk,  and  I  have 
illustrated  my  situation  by  comparing  it  with 
that  of  a  boy  who  went  to  school  with  m 
Mount  Morris.  This:  boy  I  will  call  Sam. 
He  is  a  prominent  roam  now,  and  I  dare 
mention  his  name.  Well,  Sam  could  not 
the  life  of  him  learn  Latin,  and  he  was  kept 
in  the  same  Latin  book  from  one  term  to 
another.  At  last  his  teacher,  in  despair,  s 
to  him: 

"  'Sammy,  why  don't  you  study  and  get 
out  of  this?  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  remain 
right     here    in     the     same   place    week   after 

"Sam  talked  through  his  nose.  His  con 
sation  was  a  continuous  whine,  and  in  reply  ! 
he  whined  out:  'Yes,  I  am,  and  I  would 
study  if  I  had  a  new  book,  but  I  am  tired  of 
this.  It's  the  same  old  thing  over  and  o 
again,    and    if   it's    not    to   go   any   farther 

"And  that,"   concluded  the  senator,   wit: 
laugh,   "is   my   position   as   to  the  talk  about 
me  for  the  D/'esidenay." 
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Few  Men  so  Realistic  &s  Lincoln, 
President's  Messenger,  82,  Says 

Captain  J.  H.  Cummings,  Union  Army  Veteran,  Tells  of  Martyred 

Chief's  Jokes  After  Hearing-  of  Captain's  Threat  and 

of  Bloodless  Black  Hawk  Campaign. 


(By  Associated  Press.) 

Chicago,  Feb.  12.— How  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mild  and  realistic  manner, 
together  with  his  wit,  enabled  him 
to  deal  successfully  with  difficult  hu- 
man problems  was  told  here  today  by 
Captain  J.  H.  Cummings,  82-year-old 
Civil  war  veteran,  speaking  under 
auspices  of  the  advertising  men's  post 
of  the  American  Legion  in  a  program 
of  patriotism  and  Americanism  in  the 
public  schools. 

Captain  Cummings  was  a  special 
messenger  to  President  Lincoln  from 
the  headquarters  of  General  Irvin 
McDowell  and  came  in  personal  con- 


,3  depressed,  but  sent  me  a  bou- 
quet after  he  returned  to  the  White 
House. 
/'There  have  been  few  men  as  self- 
possessed,  mild  thoughtful  and  real- 
istic as  Lincoln,"  Captain  Cummings 
said,  "but  his  great  wit  illuminated 
these  qualities  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  distinguish  him  from  all  others  I 
have  ever  met.  i  never  saw  him 
smile  but  once." 

j  tact  with  Lincoln  tinder  circum- 
stances which  enabled  him  to  know 
I  the  martyred   President   as   few  men 

Visited  Homesick  Troops. 
He  told  of  the  dissatisfied  troops 
who  enlisted  for  ninety  days  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  -of  their 
grouching  and  threats.  The  news- 
papers were  full  of  reports  of  the 
dissatisfaction.  The  President  took 
up  the  problem  personally  with  the 
regiments  most  seriously  affected 
with  homesickness  and  broken  mo- 
rale, Cummings  said,  and  while  vis- 
iting the  troops  with  General  Sher- 
man, a  captain  approached  the  Presi- 
dent and  said: 

"General    Sherman    threatened     to 
shoot  me  yesterday,  Mr.  President." 

Lincoln  laid  his   hand   on   the  cap- 
tain s  shoulder  and  mildly  said: 

mi'3h*W°i?ia?,t  tr"st  hlm  ^self;  he 
might  shoot  you." 

Jokes    at    Own    Captaincy. 

m^ate,!n  ,thv.e  War  when  CaPtain  Cum- 
mings had  become  drill  master  of  new 
^n?1^^6  'ntrodu^d  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion a  group  of  officers  he  was  then  ' 
horenf>  75S  Presic1^  expressed  the' 
hope   that   they   would   not   shed   anv 

S;ra    fr,l«ln     to     the    Black 
,    waJ-     An  army   surgeon  with 
the  President  asked: 

"How  much  blood  was  shed  by  your 
soldiers   in   that    war,    Mr.    Lincoln'*" 
*ot  nT'  fXf,pPt  what  the  mosquitoes 
got  out  of  us,"  Lincoln  replied. 
Got    Bouquet    From    Lincoln. 
"After    the    battle     of     Fredericks 
burg,"    cnptai,,     Cummin-s    said ". 
was  ,„  the  Meridian    Hill  " hospHal'  re- 
covering from  wounds  and  the  Pre,* 
Se?LViSitCd,the  ™md*l  men  There 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton  was  with 

J°i hi™   of  the.    battle   and   whv   T 
thought  General  Biirnside  had  failed 


Cummings ,  Cap  t .  J.  H. 


I  LINCOLN'S  RARE  SMILE 

Saw  It  Only  Once. 

(      Chicago,       Feb        19        / 1 
Press)  ~W«m.  1?  v  (Associated 

r-ress;. — How  Abraham  Lincoln's  rvm* 
and    realistic    manner     te~t£  ■  d 

at    the   outbreak    nf    h?I   nlnety    days 

USas?  as  "sasa brjef- 

realistic  M  Lincoln"  sa^Sn^o  ^ 


MINGS,    JOHN 

Acquaintances 


7  Knew  Lincoln/ 
Old -Timers  in 
Chicago  Recall 

"I  knew  Lincoln." 

Several  Chicagoans  still  c 
proudly  lay  claim  to  personal  c< 
tact  with  the  enshrined  liberator. 
Some  knew  him  as  little  children, 
others  were  old  enough  to  be  taking 
part  in  the  country's  affairs  when 
Lincoln  was  at  the  helm. 

Capt.  John  Cummings,  707  Hin- 
man  ave.,  Evanston,  now  confined  to 
his  bed  by  paralysis,  shook  hands 
with  Lincoln  every  day  for  three 
months  while  serving  as  his  orderly. 
He  once  scraped  a  bit  of  egg,  spilt 
at  breakfast,  from  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator's tie. 

Mrs.  Pam  L.  Ricks  of  the  Sov- 
ereign hotel,  now  80,  was  6  when 
she  was  kissed  by  Lincoln  when  he 
passed  through  Bloomington  en 
route  to  the  presidency. 

"Colonel"  John  A.  Hood,  106  6th 
st.,  Wilmette,  heard  the  Gettysburg 
address.  James  C.  Thomas,  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  of  the  Illinois 
department  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  was  a  20-year-old  cor- 
poral when  Lincoln  shook  hands 
with  him  at  a  reception  in  the  White 
House. 

Frank  J.  Loesch  was  introduced 
to  Lincoln  by  a  boyhood  chum  in  a 
railway  station  at  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Chalmers,  1100 
Lake  Shore  dr.,  and  Granville  W. 
Browning,  2205  Cleveland  ave.,  an 
attorney,  met  the  president  at 
White  House  teas  when  they  wero 
very  young. 


°uramings,  John  H. 


Aide,  92,  Shows  Lincoln  in 
New  Role  in  Civil  War 


A  mental  picture  of  the  great 
emancipator  comforted  John  H. 
Cummings,  92,  of  707  Hinman  av., 
Evanston,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  to- 
day scarcely  able  to  speak. 

Aide-de-camp  and  dispatch  bear- 
er to  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Civil  War,  Cum- 
mings had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  martyred  President  many  . 
times.  Because  of  his  father's  ill- 
ness, his  son  John  H.  Cumming-  j 
Jr.,  spoke  for  him.    He  said: 

"Lincoln  would  rather  learn 
about   army    conditions   from    an    I 

! 


ordinary  private  than  he  would 
from  an  officer.  He  treated  all 
alike.  His  office  was  continually 
crowded  by  office  seekers  and 
others. 

"Many  tried  to  give  him  advice 
as  to  how  to  win  the  war,  and 
how  the  government  ought  to  be 
run.   He  listened  politely. 

"When  father  came  before  him, 
he  pushed  all  other  work  aside, 
and   eagerly  asked: 


y'V//H 


Cummings,  Capt.  J.  H. 


jWIT  WON  LINCOLNl 
HIS  INFLUENCE,  | 
VET  TELLS 
AT  82 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  13  (A.P.).-How 
Abraham  Lincoln's  mild  and  real- 
istic manner,  tog-ether  .with  his  wit, 
enabled  him  to  deal  with  different 
human  problems,  was  told  yester- 
day by  Capt.  J.  H.  Cummings,  82, 
Civil  war  veteran,  speaking-  under  I 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Le- 
gion in  a  program  of  patriotism 
and  Americanism  in  the  public' 
schools. 

Capt.  Cummings  was  special  mes- 
senger to  President  Lincoln  from 
the  headquarters  of  Gen  Irvine- 
McDowell  and  came  in  'personal 
H    with    Lincoln    many    times 

ruZT*  t0ld  thu  story  of  the  dissatis- 
fied troops  who  enlisted  for  90  days 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  of 
their  grumblings  and  threats.  News- 
papers were  full  of  reports  of  their 
satisfaction.  The  president  took 
the  problem  personally  with  the 
m_OSt  seriously  affected 
i  while  visiting  the  troops 
-— '  Gen.  Sherman  a  captain 
preached   Ih~  ],,  .  -Mr.-,,    ,',,,,  '  J.)Kl 

"Gen.  Sherman  threatened 
shoot  me  vpm-ccIhv  \i,-  Pr, 
lent."  ■'  '      ,r' 


brief,  self-possessed,  mild,  thought- 
'.'»  and  realistic  as.  Lincoln."  said 
iMnmirigs,  "bui  his  rare  wit 
illuminated  these  qualities  in  such 
manner  as  to  distinguish  him  from 
.hi  others  I  have  ever  met.  I  never 
saw    him   smile,  fcut  once." 


- 


Comings,  John  H. 


JOHN "  CUMMINGS, 

VETERAN  OF  CIVIL 
WAR,  DIES  AT  92 


Evanstonian  Also  Class- 
mate of  Cleveland. 


(Picture  on   back  pr.ge.) 

John  H.  Cummings,  a  civil  war  vet- 
eran who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  Grove. 
Cleveland,  died  yesterday  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  707  Hinman  avenue,  Evans- 


ton.    He  \ 


3  old. 


Born  in  Arcade,  N.  T.,  Mr.  Cur 
taints'  family  moved  to  Black  Roc! 
N.  T.,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he 
went  to  school  there  with  Cleveland 
At  the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  the 
civil  war  he  joined  the  136th  New 
Tork  infantry,  and  was  In  most  of 
the  major  battles  fought  by  the  Army 
of    the    Potomac. 

Knew  Lincoln  Personally. 
-As  a  messenger  between  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  White  House 
he  came  to  know  President  Lincoln 
personally.  He  emerged  from  the  war 
a  captain  of  infantry.  For  a  time  he! 
was  a  civil  engineer  for  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  in  the  building  of  the 
line  west,  where  he  engaged  in  sev- 
eral   Indian    battles. 

In  1872  Mr.  Cummings  was  married  I 
jto  Miss  Anna  Shreffler,  who  died 
ninny  years  ago.  In  the  middle  70's 
he  owned  and  operated  the  old  Briggs 
house  at  Randolph  and  Wells  streets.  | 
In  that  period  he  became  a  friend 
of  Buffalo  Bill  Cody. 

Pioneer  Trolley  Engineer. 
Later  he  entered  th6  electrical 
engineering  and  construction  busi- 
ness, and  built  the  first  street  car 
line  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  retiring  from 
active  business  40  years  ago.  He  had 
lived  in  Evanston  for  9  years  and  in 
Chicago    the    preceding   five  years. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  a  member  r.f 
the  George  Thomas  post  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  He  joined  the  Blaney  lodge. 
Ko.  271,  A.  F.  &  A.-M.,  here  65  years 
ago. 

A  daughter,  Miss  Florence  Cum 
mings,  and  a  son,  John  H.  Jr.,  both 
of   Evanston,    survive. 


VETERAN     IS     DEAD. 

John  H.  Cummings,  92,  who 
carried  messages  to  Lincoln 
in  civil  war. 

(Story  on  page  22.) 


Cunning-ham ,  Josephus 


i  Aug. 


,    HOW  HE  SAW  LINCOLN 

His  Little  Adventure  at  Centerville  After 
The  Second  Bull  Run. 

Editor  National  Tribune:  : 
31.  1862,  the  morning  after 
disaster  at  Bull  Run.  under  John  Pope, 
of  "Headquarters  in  the  Saddle"  fame, 
that  our  retreat  started  about  5:30  p.  m. 
;  (if  you  could  call  it  a  retreat):  It  was 
every  fellow  for  himself,  all  making 
record  time  and  in  different  directions. 
One  would  hear  a  command  "Rally  on 
Milroy'"      Then    you    would    hear    en    all 

des,  "Where  in is  Milroy?" 

I  kept  my  face  toward  Centerville. 
sing  about  exhausted,  I  slowed  up  a 
;tle,  and  in  front  of  me  about  75  yards 
saw  a  comrade  in  quest  of  the  same 
goal  as  myself.  I  did  not  hail  him.  Soon 
I  saw  a  cannon  ball  strike  him  about  the 
hips,  one  leg  going  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left,  and  the  body  upward.  This  - 
inspired  me  to  greater  efforts  for  safety, 
so  all  the  strength  I  had  was  centered 
in  my  legs. 
j  About  this  time  a  thunderstori 
veloped  over  the  battle  field,  which  fa- 
vored us.  It  checked  the  velocity  of  the 
enemy.  By  this  time  I  had  arrived  in 
the  little  tewn.  I  wandered  around  in 
search  of  my  regiment,  the  73d  Ohio, 
until  dark.  Then  I  struck  a  little  cot- 
tage near  the  pike  with  a  porch  i 
and  a  bench  on  either  side.  I  took  lodg- 
ing there  for  the  night. 

The   President   Arrives. 
I  woke  up  the  next  morning  (Sunday), 
to  find  it  still  raining.     I  saw  a  very  nic     ' 
flair  of  horses  with   silver-mounted   hai 
ness,  hitched   to  a   barouche,  with   a   co 
ored   driver   in   the   seat,   standing   but 
few  feet  away  from  my  improvised  bed. 
I    asked    the    driver   what    he 
here  and  he  said  he  had  driven  Mr.  Lin- 
j  coin  down.     I  then  asked  him  where  I 
Lincoln    was,    and    he    said,   pointing    i 
j  finger  to  a  group  of  men  standing  on  the 
pike  not  far  distant: 
I      "Dar  is  Mistah  Lincoln." 
;      I   got   up    and    pulled    myself    together,  I 
i  making  the  best  possible  appearance,  and  j 
;  circled   the  crowd  composed   of  President  I 
t.    several    Members  j 
ther    notables.      Mr. 
look   on   his   kindly  | 
be  in  great  trouble,  i 
lias    also    did    the    other    members    of    the] 
(group. 

!  Grapevine  uispal  clie  j.  very  common  in  | 
the  army,  flew  thick  and  fast.  Here  is  ! 
lone  of  them  (and  I  guess  it  is  nearly! 
i  true).  Pope  had  telegraphed  to  the  ! 
I  President  that  he  had  whipped  the  rebel 
army  to  a  frazzle,  and  wanted  GOO  ambu- 
lances, medical  supplies  and  doctors.1 
/'"Tiese  had  been  sent,  but  without  proper  I 
1  dcrs,  and  were  permitted  to  be  driven 
Ci|to   the   Confederate  lines,  and   that  was 

I  l&Gen.  Pope  was  relieved,  the  army  was 
Urorganized  under  Gen.  Burnside,  and 
]  prrly  in  October  was  reviewed  by  the 
.evesident,  and  it  was  at  this  review  that 
:C1  captivated  the  hearts  of  this  part  of 
jeve  Army.  As  he  rode  down  the  line  in 
}  inont  of  us,  he  kept  bowing  and  repeat- 
jab?  the  words: 
,     "Good   morning,   my   boys,  good   morn- 

|     "'■  U,',   .my    boys." 

;  lSThese  words,  so  tenderly  uttered,  and 
Y_«e  lovintr  smile  that  accompanied  them, 
will  not  bo  forgotten  by  any  one  of 
those  "boys"  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 
After  that,  we  were  always  pleased  to 
speak  of  him  as  Father  Abraham,  the 
man   without  an   equal. 

JOSEPHUS  CUNNINGHAM, 
1884  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 


After   the  Second  Bull  Run 

Visited  Army 


ii  of  Congress 
|:  Lincoln  had 
'j  face,  and  se 


Curtis,  Acting  Ensign  Henry  Fuller 

m~ 


Worked  on  tug  "boat  near  Washington 
KENNEBUNK  SffAR—  FRIDAY, 


HAS  LOG-BOOK  THAT  RECORDS  LITTLE 
'  KNOWN  TRIP  OF  LINCOLN  UP  JAMES  RIVER 


Fred  Rouleau  has  in  his  possession 
the  log-book  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Tugboat 
Gamma,  which  towed  boats  up  the 
James  river  that  had  as  passengers 
many  distinguished  men  of  the  Civil 
War  period,  including  President  Lin- 
coln and  Admiral  Porter. 

The  log  runs  from  June  8,  1864,  to 
May  1,  1865,  and  the  entries  were 
made  by  Acting  Ensign  Henry  Ful- 
ler Curtis,  commander  of  the  Gam- 
ma, who  was  a  native  of  Kennebunk 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
this  town.  Mr.  Curtis  died 
March  11,  1919.  Previous  to  the 
Civil  War,  he  followed  the  sea,  mak- 
ing voyages  to  foreign  countries.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Navy,  May  25,  1864, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  act- 
ng  ensign  and  commander  of  the 
Gamma.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged Nov.  15,  1865. 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  log- 
book made  by  Acting  Ensign  Curtis, 
follow : 

March  26,  1865 — Fine  cool  weath- 
Towed   boats    containing    Presi- 
dent   Lincoln,    Admiral    Porter    and 
ladies,    and    others,    up    through    the 
fleet." 

"Friday,    July    8,    1864 — Came    up 
ver   from   U.    S.    S.   Aguwam  with] 
Lieut.  Dewey  and  others." 

"Sunday,  July  31,  1864,  5  p.  m.— 
.   S.  S.  Mount  Washington  and  U. 
S.    Grayhound   with   Generals    Grant 
and   Butler  came  up  river." 


8,      1864— Rebels 
:  on  the  river  at 


"Monday,  Aug. 
fired  into  our  bos 
Dutch  Gap." 

"Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  1864,  11  p. 
m. — Carrying  messages  and  officers 
to  different  vessels  for  two  hours. 
Expecting  attack  from  rebels." 

"Sat.,  Oct.  1,  1864— Cloudy  weath- 
er. Made  two  trips  to  City  Point. 
Fighting  of  our  troops.  Chapins 
Bluff  captured. 

"Oct.  9,  1864 — At  7  p.  m.  got  un- 
der weigh  and  was  running  back  and 
forth  with  officers,  Capt.  Smith  and 
Admiral  Porter  and  wives 
steamer  Baltimore  and  Monitor  till 
most  midnight." 

"Friday,  Jan.  27,  1865  —  Fine 
weather;  started  at  4  p.  m.  on  expe- 
dition up  James  river  in  search  of 
torpedoes.  Had  two  launches  in  tow 
with  armed  sailors." 

Mr.  Rouleau  has  a  letter  written 
by  Rear  Admiral  David  Dixon  Por- 
ter, dated  City  Point,  Via.,  March 
28,  1865,  ordering  Commander  Cur- 
tis to  Newbern,  N.  C;  also  several 
printed  general  orders  signed  by  Ad- 
miral Porter. 

Mr.  Rouleau  believes  that  the  log- 
book in  his  possession  is  the  only 
one  existing  that  mentions  President 
Lincoln.  Does  any  reader  of  the 
Star  know  of  another?  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  President  Lin- 
coln made  the  trip  up  the  James 
river  to  view  the  fleet,  according  to 
Mr.  Rouleau. 
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Venerable  Minister  Tells  of  His 

Meetings  With  the  Martyred 

President. 


HAD  GREAT  FAITH  IN  PRAYER. 

Religious    Character    of   Lincoln   and 

His   Failure    to   Make  Public 

Profession  of  His  Faith. 


•  Impressions  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore L.  Cuyler  in  the  Homiletic  Review 
for  February.  Dr.  Cuyler  says  among 
Other   things: 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  in  November,  1860,  a  few 
days  after  his  election  to  the  presidency. 
I  met  him  at  the  Tremont  House  in 
Chicago.  He  had  just  come  from 
Springfield  to  Chicago  and  he  was^ac- 
companied  by  his  minister,  the  pastor 
Of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Spring-' 
field,  whose  name  now  escapes  me. 
His  paBtor  told  me  that  Lincoln-  had 
once  been  a  very  faithful  teacher  in  the, 
Sabbath  school  of  his  church,  and  this 
fiha  very  important  fact  in  its  bearing 
on  the  much  discussed  question  of  Mr., 
Lincoln's  religious  character.  I  sent 
in  my  card  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  when 
w«  met,- he  greeted  me  -with  a  charac- 
teristic, grasp  of  the  hand,  and  his  first 
sentence  touched  my  soft  spot,  when  he 
eaid: 

"J  have  kept  up  with  you  nearly  every 
week  in  the  New  York  Independent." 
.  The  next  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
^when  he  was  riding  down  Broadway, 
*hich  was  thronged  with  a  gazin©  mul- 
titude, on  his  way  to  assume  the  presi- 
dency. He  stood  up  in  a  barouche, 
holding  on  to  the  seat  of  the  driver  with 
one  hand.  On  his  bare  head  rose  a 
thick  mass  of  black  hair,  the  crown 
iwbich  natur:  gi'  .0  her  king.  His 
muelj.icholy  eyes  had  a  far-away  look,  as 
though  he  was  conscious  of  the  toils  and 
troubles  that  awaited  him.  The  great 
patriot  President,  moving  on  toward  the 
conflict,  the  glory  and  the  martyrdom 
was  the  most  majestic  figure  that  my 
eyes  have  over  beheld.  Ho  never  passed 
■through  Mew  York  again  until  he  was 
borne  through  tears  and  broken  hearts 
on  his  journey  to  his  Western  tomb. 
.  During  the  Civil  War  I  visited  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  the  preachers  for  the 
Christian  Commission.  On  one  of  my 
visits  to  Washington,  when  I  was  the 
guest  of  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  I  expressed  a  desire 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Lincoln.  That  evening 
he  was  lo  hold  a  levee  at  the  White 
House.  1  went,  over  very  early,  and, 
when  tho  doors  of  the  East  Room  opened, 


the    firs 


pi.Tf 


salute    hii 

the   parlor.      His 

"Dr.    Cuyler,   I 
haven't    seen    ycti   since    that    evening   at 
the  Tremont   House  In  Chicago." 

During  that  time  he  hOT  encountered 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  but 
his  memory  of  that  little  incident  was 
perfect.  His  recollectlofl  was  remark- 
able and  his  great  tact  In  recognizing  I 
people  was  one   of  the  greatest  contrlbu-  I 


i   glad 


tors  to  his  personal  influence.  It  was 
tru'y  wonderful  how  he  remembered 
everybody  he  had  ever  seen. 

On  the  day  following  the  levee  I 
called  on  him  again,  accompanied  by  my 
venerable  mother,  -who  said  that  she 
could  not  die  happy  unless  she  had  seen 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

My  mother  and  I  found  him  standing 
alone  in  the  room,  opposite  the  table 
on  which  he  had  written  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  His  hair  was  un- 
kempt, his  eyes  had  a  weary  look.  He 
saidf  to  us  that  he  had  not  seen  his 
wife,  he  had  been  so  busy— and  it  was 
then  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon— 
since  7  o'clock  that  morning.  And  this 
day  was  but  one  of  almost  countless 
others  like  it.  When  we  came  out,  my 
toother  said,  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
sad  countenance  in  your  life?  Isn't  it 
cruel  to  keep  that  man  here  in  such 
suffering?"  We  speak  of  him  as  the 
martyr  President,  but  the  truth  is  that 
his  martyrdom  lasted  through  four 
years  of  overwhelming  anxieties  and  per- 
gonal suffering  under  the  burden  of  his 
responsibilities,  in  his  unceasing  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  people  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  care  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

There  has  been  no  little  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  religious  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  the  most  strict  and  exemplary  moral- 
ity no  one  has  ever  disputed.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  early  life  he  made  a  speech 
for  total  abstinence  winch  had  a  wide 
circulation.  When  the  notification  com- 
mittee called  uoon  him  to  inform  him  of 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  instead  of 
hrln'ging  out  a  decanter  of  wine,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  he  brought  only  a 
pitcher  of  cold  water  and  told  the  com- 
mittee that  he  would  entertain  them  with 
the  oldest  beverage  that  had  ever  passed 
the  lips  of  man.  He  was.  with  all  of  his 
jesting  and  fondness  for  mirthful  stories, 
very  clean-mouthed,  and  most  reveren- 
tial in  his  utterances. 

That  Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in 
prayer  no  one  has  ever  disputed.  When 
his  intimate  friend.  Bishop  Simpson,  for 
-whom  he  had  a  -warm  attachment,  called 
■upon  him,  it  was  his  custom  to  request 
Simpson  to  offer  prayer  with  him,  and  I 
think  it  was  to  Simpson  that  he  made 
that  memorable  utterance:  "I  have  often 
ibeen  driven  to  my  knees  when,  under  the 
pressure  of  overwhelming  difficulty,  I  felt 
that  my  own  wisdom  and  that  of  others 
around  me  had  utterly  failed,  and  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go." 

General  Rusling  of  New  Jersey  has 
published  an  account  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  -which  the  President 
told  him  of  a  prayer  which  he  had  of- 
fered before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in 
which  he  promised  that  if  God  should 
give  to  the  Union  arms  the  victory,  he 
-would  be  true  to  his  promise  of  universal 
emancipation.  Now  then,  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
■was  a  man  so  pure  and  exemplary  in  his 
private  life,  if  he  believed,  as  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow,  so  emphatically  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  question 
arises:  Why  is  it  that  he  never  made  any 
public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ 
and  never  entered  into  membership  of 
any    church?    : 

I  have  already  said  that  in  Springfield  I 
,he  was  a  Sabbath  school  teacher,  but 
that  did  not  require  that  ho  should  be 
a  member  of  the  ohureh  which  he  at- 
tended. During  his  presidential  days  in  . 
Washington  hp  was  a  regular  attendant  j 
and  pew-holder  in  the  New  York  Avenue  I 
Presbytopian  Church.  The  pastor  of  that  j 
church  was  a  man  possessed  of  a  very  [ 
high  order  of  intellect  and  of  spiritual-  i 
Uy.  But  with  all  of  his  personal  excel-  i 
lenoes  as  a  most  godly  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  did  not  gain  a  strong  personal 
hold  upon  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  have  always 
•believed  that  if  the  President  had  been 
under  the  ministry  of  his  beloved  friend, 
Bishop  SimpS"on,  or  the  eloquent  Dr.  Ed- 
ward N.  Kirk  of  Boston,  both  of  whom 
tused.  to  visit  him  and  inspire  him  -with 
fresh  ardor  in  his  great  work  and  to  ex- 
press to  him  their  warmest  sympathy  with 
his  aim  at  emancipation,  either  of  them 
might  have  gained  an  influence  that 
■would  have  led  him  to  an  open  declara- 
tion of  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  Lincoln  gave 
as    a    reason    for    not    uniting    with    the 
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Church  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
subscribe  to  any  entire  denomina- 
tional creed;  that  if  they  only  asked  him 
to  subscribe  to  the  two  great  command- 
ments—to  love  God  with  all  his  heart 
and  .mind  and  strength  and  his  fellow 
men  as  himself — he  would  be  willing  to 
unite    with    the    Church    on.  such    condi- 

Whether  that  were  true  or  pot,  I  still 
feel  that  had  he  been,  during  those  four 
years,  under  the  constant  loving  over- 
sight and  association  with  a  pastor  who 
had  won  his  way  into  hia  heart,  he 
might  have  been  brought  te'o  the  Church 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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(Special  to  the  Eagle.) 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  February  12— Dr.  Peter 
D.  Leys  of  this  village,  who  is  also  well 
known  to  old  Brookrynites,  was  a  bed- 
fellow of  Wilkes,, Booth,  the  assassin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  two  weeks  at  the, 
National  Hotel  in  Washington,  in  Decem- 
ber,-1862.  Dr.  Leys,  who  is  prominent  in 
Grand  Army  circles,  when  asked  la  rer 
gard  to  the  Booth  story  yesterday,  said: 

"Washington  was  crowded  during  De- 
cember, 1862,  ,and  at  the  National  Hotel, 
where  I  was  stopping  for  a  few  .  days 
awaiting  orders,  the  conditions  were  such 
that  there  were  six  beds  in  some  rooms, 
with  two  men  to  a  bed.  Right  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13. 
there  was  more  congestion  than  ever,  and 
T  had  as  a  bedfellow  the  actor,  Wilkes- 
Booth.  who  was  then  out  of  a  position. 
For  two  weeks  he  and  I  had  the  same 
bed  and  would  probably  have  been  to- 
gether longer  had  not  the  guests  ix.  the 
hotel  complained  to  the  proprietor.  Dr. 
Penny,  I  think  he  was  named.  Booth  v.as 
a  very  erratic  man  and  was  continually 
quarreling  with  his  roommates  and  the 
hotel  guests.  He  was  always  getting  into 
a  scrap  by  insulting  the  Union  soldier:.-; 
and  doing  things  to  make  them  aagry. 
He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  insult  tho 
Northerners  and  became  so  ugly  that  he 
had   to    leave." 

Dr.  Leys  was  often  in  the  company  of 
the  President  and  carried  dispatches  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  He  was  assist- 
ant surgeon  and  also  a  major,  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  General  Barry,  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  Twenty-second  corps,  and 
was  also  surgeon  of  Camp  Barry.  He  for 
several  months  was  in  charge  of  hospital 
steamers  and  on  several  occasions 
brought  steamers  with  wounded  to 
Northern  hospitals.  His  work  brougnt 
him  into  close  contact  with  the  results  of 
the  battles  and  he  saw  much  of  war's 
ravages. 

While  connected  with  the  defenses 
around  Washington,  Dr.  Leys  was  so  of- 
ten in  company  of  the  President  on  tours 
of  inspection  and  many  is  the  trip  ho 
made  to  the  White  House. 

General  Abercrombie.  who  reside!  on 
the  west  shore  of  Roslyn  harbor  tor 
many  years,  was  in  command  of  a  portion 
of  the  defenses  around  Washington  at, 
the  time  Dr.  Leys  was  there. 

After  the  war,  Dr.  Leys  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn  for  masy  years,  and 
was  among  the  Republican  leaders  in 
Kings  County.  He  has  a  reputation  as  a 
politic?:  speaker  and  a  war  historian. 
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